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SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS.* 


It is only in the rare seasons of moral 
convulsion and universal agitation that we 
are enabled to detect clearly the profound 
truth contained in the remarkable observa- 
tion of the latest of the Roman poets, that, 
if once a channel is opened for the reception 
of prodigies, all manner of portents will has- 
ten to avail themselves of the favourable op-. 
portunity presented. 


Utque semel patuit monstris iter, omina tempus 
Nacta suuin properant.t 





We have a full exemplification of this pro- 


nether world are disclosed, are characteris- 
tics of the current years, which as chroni- 
clers and critics of the times, we cannot 
wholly overlook. It is no longer the impos- 
tures or buffooneries of the Foxes and Fishes 
which invite our ridicule, or provoke our 
censure; but large numbers of both sexes, 
persons frequently of decent position and 
respectable education, have yielded to the 
seductions of superstition, and rendered us 
apprehensive that the torrent of delusion 
will flow on with increasing volume, if not 
promptly arrested, The necromantic, and 
other arts of divination, now rising into favor, 
have extended beyond the circles of mere 
mountebanks and deceivers; and the dia- 





found doctrine before us in the rapid dissemi- | blerie of spiritualism has spread through the 
nation of Spiritual Manifestations and spirit: | Much wider and less manageable classes of 


ualistic theories. An increasing disposition 


arrant zealots, weak-minded enthusiasts, and 


to believe in the incredible, to tamper with | gullible dreamers. The pretence of ouper- 
secrets beyond the province of science or Matural intercourse and the belief in tran- 


the reach of reason, to yield to ignorant’ 


credulity or the wild frenzy of the imagina- 
tion the assent which would have been re- 
fused to sober investigation, had gradually 
prepared the world for the reception of the 
most startling revelations, and the result is 
now exhibited in the growing cordiality with 
which “Spiritual Manifestations’ of all 
sorts are welcomed. This appetency for 
communion with the dead, and the credence 
which is accorded to the practitioners and 
mediums through whom the secrets of the 


* Putnam’s Monthly. No.1. January, 1853. ‘“ Mod- 
ern Spiritualism.” 
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National Intelligencer. May 4. “ The Spiritual Rap- 
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scendental reveries are no longer confined to 
those who were quaintly charged by the re- 
canting arch-magician, Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa, with pampering on vice the spirits 
through which they falsely claimed prophetic 
power— gui. . sptritus pascunt in vitio, per 
quos se prophetare mentiuntur.’’* Thank hea- 
ven, we are not responsible for such Latin. 
The expanding circle threatens in these late 
days to embrace not merely the votaries and 
natural victims of deception, but to absorb 
into its ranks members from all classes of 
society and of all degrees of mere intellec- 
tual culture, attracting the frivolous and un- 
thinking, enticing the lovers of novelty, stag- 
gering the enlightened whose attainments 
overbalance their judgment, and coercing 
those who are ordinarily sceptical, but who 
are governed by no fixed principles which 
might enable them to resist the contagion. 
Many are avowed acolytes or secret believ- 
ers in the doctrines of the spiritualistic creed, 
who are sincere in their new faith, innocent 
of other guilt than the lack of sobriety and 


*H.Com. Agrippa. De Incert: 8 Van, Scientiarum, 
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discretion, and who are intelligent and saga-; rational to recur to the summary process of 
cious on all points where intelligence is but refutation, which is contained in the logic of 
the echo of received conclusions, and saga-| abuse. 
city the counterpart of popular opinion, and| A still stronger inducement to take cogni- 
not'the ripe or spontaneous fruitage of self-|zance of the spiritual superstition than is 
sustained and independent thought. furnished even by the innocence and ordinary 
We are by no means assured that we should inteliigence of its choir of believers, is sup- 
have troubled ourselves with examining this| plied by the manifest danger to social and 
revival of ancient follies and iniquities, if intellectual order, and the peril to individuals 
their indulgence were only tlie bare- faced | which must spring and have sprung from its 
imposture which required to be exposed, or| prev alence. The instances are numerous at 
the shallow concurrence or collusion which the North—which, like ancient Egypt, and 
needed rebuke: We might lave contemned | Libya, is a land fruitful of monsters—of the 
the former too much to dwell upon its defor-' access of the spiritual frenzy being not lim- 
mities, and have left the latter to the merited | ited’ to merely mental insanity, but resulting 
mercies of general ridicule. But no such | in confirmed physical lunacy, and ultimately 
indifférence is now permitted tous; the dis-| terminating in death. The most trivial sen- 
ease is spreading and is likely to spread; the timents of philanthrop y, the commonest char- 
violence and the danger of this complete in- | ‘ities of our nature are strongly appealed to 
tellectual' disorganization spring not from the by this appalling and frequent catastrophe, 
mummeries and’ deceptions of the original | and it becomes our duty to search for some 
hierophants, but from the multitudes of the|remedial measures which may remove, or 
deluded puppets which have been wakened at least allay the plague. So far as we can 
intospasmodic activity. Though not solicitous | judge there is no hope of redress from that 
of agreeing with the Rev. Charles Beeciier,| quarter of the country whence the disease 
or any member of tlhe Beecher or Stowe originated. ‘There is no balm in Gilead— 
families, we are: afraid’ that we must assent there is no physician tliere.” We have 
to the proposition with which that erudite | always considered it useless to look north- 
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gentleman commences His ‘“‘ Review of thie 
Spiritual Manifestations,’ and ‘‘ omit as out- 
grown the theory of collusion:’’ for we are 
compelled to admit that whatever the extent 
of the self-deception, there are many vota- 


wards for any thing but the swarm of novel 
delusions which annually issue from that 
choice locality of their hybernation. 





In looking over the northern responses to 
these manifestations we have been struck 


ries. of the new liglits whose characters and|with the absence of any thing like fixed 
past career; as well’ as their general intelli-| principles of judgment, and with the conse- 


gence, place them wHolly beyond the reach | 


of any suspicion of conscious co-operation 
in the propagation of deceit. They may be 
themselves most grossly deceived} but they 
cannot be accused of deliberate deception 
or we must withdraw our faith and confidence 
from every member of society. If we can- 
not, consistently with our present’ views and 
purposes, Handle such persons gently, we 
will at any rate do justice to their integrity 
at the outset. We cannot think of reproba- 
ting as mere imposture a new fantasy which 
is advocated by Senators Simmons and Tall- 
madge, and other individuals of equivalent 
social standing; We may nurse our own in- 
credulity to our own satisfaction, we may 
imagine a thousand explanations of the cur- 
rent error, but it would be neither right nor 


quent propension towards their credulous 


time of its appearance, and it would be only 


,|in consonance with that gentleman’s whole 


career that he should welcome the new su- 
perstition with avidity, after having run 
through the enlarging circle of novel fanta- 
sies. It is quite in character that the hero 
of Slievengammon and the apostle of Fou- 
rierism to the Gentiles, should complete his 
cycle of hallucination by accepting in the 
lump the new creed which links itself to all 
fallacies and incorporates all superstitions. 
But, if Mr. Greeley is the veritable author oi 
the essay in question, he is more moderate, 
at least in his expression, than his antece- 
dents would have led us to suppose. He 








acceptance. The article in Putnam’s Month-- 
ly was attributed to Horace Greeley at the 
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does not repeat the creed; he only endorses “ Spiritual Manifestations” that this dispro- 
the evidence, and illustrates the impossibility portion between the actual and the supposed 
of disbelief. He opens his argument or phenomenon, is most frequently and most 
plaidoyer with a dexterous enumeration of strikingly exemplified. But the existence of 
the multitudinous follies of ancient and mod- this abundant fountain of delusions is sel- 
ern times, and endeavors to effectuate a pres- dom suspected by the disseminators of novel 
tige in favour of error by announcing the wonders. 
numerous similar errors that have gone be-| Such facts as are alleged in the Essay in 
fore. He has no theory of his own to pro- Putnam’s Magazine and in Mr. Beecher's 
pose, no special interpretation to offer, he Review, have been of constant, though not 
only moulds the minds of his readers into a common, recurrence in all periods of history. 
plastic dough ready to receive the impres- They have been sometimes explained by one 
sion of any theory or interpretation which may | theory, sometimes by another, and after hav- 
accredit the claims of the ‘Spiritual Mani- ing been abandoned by all in turn, as each 
festations,’’ and at the same time satisfy the was successively repudiated, they are now 
excited and dreamy imaginations of his dis- picked up as the main-stay of the new delu- 
ciples. He teaches no doctrine: he only sion of “Spiritual Rappings.’’ They are not 
communicates the whole art of believing. likely to render any more valid or legitimate 
He insists very properly on yielding to no assistance to the dream they are now con- 
adverse preconceptions which may be at war | ceived to support, than they did previously 
with facts: but by the tenor of his whole to their former conjectural interpretations. 
utterance he intimates that the “Spiritual In the early East such phenomena as are now 
Manifestations” are facts, and that all ad-| considered conclusive evidence of spiritual 
verse opinion is unfounded preconception. ‘communion were attributed to the friendly or 
Mr. Greeley’s essay is very much like the hostile intervention of Peries and Genii; in 
Church of Ephesus; it is neither hot nor the classic lands of antiquity, to the visible 
cold; and to all students of the new or the or invisible cooperation of the Gods: in the 
old revelation, it will seem highly probable | Middle Ages to patron saints, or fairies, or 
that the devil is thus served in the name of other figmente of the sort, and if they were 
heaven. able to sustain the existence of none of these 
Mr. Greeley’s credulity has as large a imaginary agencies, is it not absurd to ex- 
gullet as the natural orifice of the great giant pect from them the authentication of the 
Gargantua, who came very near swallowing g modern conjecture ? 
six pilgrims in a leaf of lettuce without being | It is only the miserable arrogance of su- 
aware of it. There is no reason, therefore, | perficial knowledge, lulling itself into the 
for being surprised at his unconscious deglu- silly fancy of its own omniscience, which 
tition of all the prodigies which he reports ;; will refuse to believe in the existence of 
but there is no necessity for others to follow, facts and phenomena beyond the reach of 
his example, or to yield their convictions to| present science, and beyond the prospect of 
the persuasive simplicity with which he ac-|/human attainment. But it is nothing else 
cords his own belief to the wonders he nar-| that the counter direction of the same scio- 
rates. Before any tissue of events can be! lous spirit, which would tempt us into the 
received as facts, it is necessary to separate; premature endeavour of explaining every 
the bare occurrences from the implicit theory | real or supposed novelty by reference either 
in which they are enveloped in narration.|to some received theory, or by the invention 
This is a labour which is rarely taken by the! of a new theory to embrace every new dis- 
promulgators or the recipients of new creeds.| covery and every apparent anomaly in the 
The alleged facts are devoured in the lump,| operations of nature. Both excesses are 
with all their accessaries of theory, fiction, | characteristic of the current age: but they 
and conjecture. It is amazing what a very /|are only the opposite aspects of the same in- 
little nucleus of reality often serves as the} tellectual weakness and presumption. There 
kernel for a vast agglomeration of imaginary |is a manifest tendency among a large and 
fact. And it is in just such cases as these) cultivated class to repudiate and ignore all 
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that is not alluded to in our text-books of 
science, or not readily deducible therefrom. 
But there is also a coincident tendency to 
erect theories on the basis of a few phenom- 
ena, to invent chimerical generalizations on 
the strength of isolated facts, before they are 
half understood. The impatience of scepti- 
cism and the impatience of credulity are 
twin brothers, as nearly allied, and as closely 
linked to each other as the Siamese Twins. 
Both hurry into immediate and equal error, 
though the one blunders from believing too 
little, and the other from believing too much. 
Those who are subject to the first imperfec- 
tion will reject the whole farrago of the 
‘‘ Spiritual Manifestations,’’ facts, inferences, 
statements. and theories, and will cashier it 
as empty humbug and legerdemain. Those 
who are the victims of the second distem- 
per will receive not merely the pretended 
facts, but will welcome the facts as explained ; 
that is to say, they will swallow the theory 
along with the facts, under the supposition 
that the two elements are inseparable or 
identical. 

The writer in Putnam’s Monthly approxi- 
mates very closely to the latter course. His 
esophagus is large enough to swallow the 
whole structure of blood and bones without 
mastication, after it has been duly lubricated 
with his tongue; but it sits uneasily on his stom- 
ach, and he feels a little squeamish in going 
publicly through the process of digestion. 
This is nearly the whole amount of either the 
incredulity or the suspension of judgment 
that we are able to discover in this brief dis- 
cussion. But the same facts, which appear 
s0 convincing and unanswerable to him, 
were, when repeated with slight variations 
of form, and place, and person, a clear de- 
monstration only of unblushing imposture 
to Mr. G. H. Lewesof London. Mr. Lewes 
occupies no very prominent rank in the lite- 
rary world, but it is infinitely higher than 
that of Mr. Greeley. He does not enjoy in 
Europe any very flattering estimation for in- 
tellectual profundity ; but he is acute, saga- 
cious, and clear-sighted ; and in the compo- 
sition of the Biographical History of Philos- 
ophy, had ample opportunities for studying 
the long chronicles of ancient and modern 
delusion, and mastering the whole learning 
of human superstition. To him “ Spiritual 


Manifestations’ were a mummery and a 
humbug, to be exposed and reprobated with- 
out mercy and without reservation. But Mr. 
Lewes is a worshipper at the shrine of scien- 
tific infidelity. 


We abstain from any denial or suspicion of 
the facts, which are supposed to evince spir- 
itual agency, for two very sufficient reasons. 
First, we have never witnessed any of them, 
and have had no opportunity of examining, 
analyzing, or criticising them ; and, secondly, 
it is entirely unnecessary to reject them, as 
the whole question rests not upon the facts, 
the equivalents of which have been in all 
ages acknowledged, but on their spiritual in- 
terpretation, which alone gives them their pre- 
sent questionable significance. Mr. Beecher 
refers to the numerous well-authenticated 
instances of remarkable occurrences, similar 
in kind and often in circumstance, to the 
modern Spiritual Manifestations, as exclu- 
ding the notion of collusion or deception: 
the writer in Putnam refers to recent exam- 
ples of the same sort as requiring an earnest, 
unprejudiced, and, if we rightly construe the 
spirit of his article, a complaisant examina- 
tion. We would concede nothing new, and 
nothing available for the argument, if we 
granted the truth of all such instances pro- 
duced, or to be produced. Their prototypes 
may be found scattered through our libraries, 
and they are part of the learned lumber of 
all educated men. But, as hitherto received 
they stood disconnected from any particular 
theory, and isolated from each other; it is 
the revived effort to combine them together, 
and to harmonize them by a merely conjec- 
tural theory into a system, that demands crit- 
icism and provokes censure. 


There is one sufficient objection to the 
whole project of Spiritual Manifestations, as 
now obtruded upon us, though it is one appa- 
rently so simple that its real cogency will 
not be readily appreciated by all. That ob- 
jection is that the theory is premature. It 
is no induction from nicely apprehended 
facts, but it is a hasty suggestion loosely 
united with the instances which might lend 
a doubtful support to it. Nay, it may be 
suspected of having preceded the facts, by 
which it is more immediately sustained, and 





of having dictated the mode of their recep- 
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tion, as it has certainly inspired the manner 
of their interpretation. 

Closely allied to this objection is another. | 
The absence of known paternity for the theory | 
is itself suspicious, and justifies an unfavor- | 
able presumption. The value of any new 
theory is determined in the first instance by 
the ability and the competent knowledge, 
general or special, of the professed discov- 
erer. Its validity must be ultimately tested | 
by its accordance with fact; but in advance | 
of such a comparison, and for the large ma-| 
jority who have not the opportunity of making | 
any such comparison, its probable truth must | 
rest upon the scientific attainments and cred- | 
ibility of the propounder and his endorsers. | 
There is only one question to be asked in re- 
gard to the discovery of a simple fact or 
body of facts. All that we require to know 
is whether the witness is honest and entitled 
to belief or not. Butit is very different with 
regard to the theoretical interpretation of 
facts, when the testimony can be safely re- 
ceived only after the satisfactory response to 
many questions. Here we require to know, 
not merely whether the witness is honest, 
but also whether he is intelligent, whether 
he is discriminating, whether he is cautious, 
whether he is untempted by the illusions of 
fancy, and whether he has sufficient acquain- 
tance with the subject about which his al- 
leged discovery is concerned. As soon as it 
was known, by experience or otherwise, that 
M. Francis Guenon was credible, his decla- 
ration that there was an agreement between 





to authenticate. 





the milking properties of a cow and the 
growth of the hair on her udder, was enti- 
tled to our assent; but if he had pretended 
to furnish a theoretical or rational explana- 
tion of this agreement, we might with pro- 
priety have whistled him down the wind, 
and gone any where else in preference for 
the theory. 

These remarks are of course not designed 
to be applied to such a work as Baron Reich- 
enbach’s curious researches into the phe- 
nomena of Vital Dynamics, which has been 
violently seized, and appropriated by the 
spiritualists to their own rash uses. If the 
discoveries of the Austrian speculator, which 
are still open for discussion, should be event- 
ually substantiated, they have no necessary 
affinity, so far as can yet be determined, 


with the reveries which they are supposed 
Reichenbach has detected, 
or fancies that he has detected a force, 
which he designates the odic force, distinct 


from magnetism and electricity, by which 


many of the more reconcite phenomena of 
nature are apparently effected. In advance 
of his investigations it was reasonable to be- 
lieve that there were powers in action around 
us, more efficient in all likelinood than any 
we had been able to discern, which con- 
curred in various operations with other agen- 
cies, or produced separate results. Such we 
suppose was the belief of the large majority 
of reflecting men; such will their belief 
continue to be even if these singular re- 
searches should be fully established. The 
merit of Reichenbach consisted in the de- 
tection and appreciation by scientific methods 
of a partof these agencies, of tracing a por- 
tion of their probable effects, and of bestow- 
ing a name upon the new force which he 
had recognized. The existing belief was 
exemplified and illustrated by Leibnitz nearly 
two centuries ago, when he attributed to all 
the atoms of matter a spontaneous activity, 
termed by him the vis viva. But the living 
force of Leibnitz has been attenuated and 
sublimated in the lapse of time into a mere 
logical hypothesis of modern mechanics. 
Reichenbach has advanced further than Leib- 
nitz: he has substituted scientific observa- 
tion and induction for conjecture; and he 
has circumscribed his odic force with the 
processes of science. He has advanced one 
step beyond his precursors; he has won a 
narrow strip of territory from the world of 
chaos: but the darkness beyond still remains 
as gloomy, and to all intents and purposes, 
as impenetrable as it was before. 

There is a great but habitual mistake in 
supposing that the novelty of a name, or the 
precision of a new term, is of itself a real 
addition to our knowledge. It renders the 
particular subject more apprehensible and 
more manageable ; it gives point and method 
to our inquiries; it facilitates the treatment 
of a recondite topic, by conversation or dis- 
cussion; but this is the only service which 
it is capable of; and it is counterbalanced by 
the tendency which it generates to believe 
that there is an actual increment of our 





knowledge accompanying the reception of 
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the new designation. If there be really such 
an agency as is implied in the expression of 
the odic force, it is only a small portion of 


the unknown which is introduced into the | 


sphere of our terminology: the large re- 
mainder remains unnamed and obscure as, 
before. It is therefore a most rash and un- 
warrantable presumption which instantane- 


—— ——— 


ions. And it is also true that his sobriety of 
thought is due in a great measure to the mor- 
tal apprehension of falling into theological 
heterodoxy by stepping to either one side or 
the other of a distinctly marked line. But 
he is entitled to the frank recognition of these 
‘qualities, when we notice their entire ab- 
sence in the writer in Putnam’s Monthly ; 


ously seizes upon the discoveries of Reich-| | and when we see the licentious vagaries of 


enbach as if they supplied a guiding thread, 
through the entire labyrinths and mysteries 
of the unknown. His researches have their 
own special value, but only if rigidly isolated 
from all independent or conjectural theories ; 
and to use them as the foundation stones for 


whatever truth they may possess, without 
adding any real strength or logical confirma- 
tion to the imaginations they are intended to 
bolster up. 

These considerations reveal the invalidity 
of the train of reasoning by which Senators 
Tallmadge and others have been induced or 
encouraged to give their assent to the alleged 
wonders of supernatural influences. Mr. 
Beecher, on the other hand, perceives that 
no difficulty is removed by the introduction 
of the Odylic element, and that it only chan- 
ges the form without affecting the essence of 
the dispute. 

We are now prepared to estimate curso- 
rily Mr. Beecher’s pamphlet, which is a re- 
markable one in many respects. We have 
no predilections for him or any of his name 
or breed; and are perhaps somewhat pre- 
disposed to judge harshly any thing purport- 
ing to come from a bird of such evil omen. 
But no prejudices will authorize an unjust 
judgment, and candour compels us to declare 
that amid all the superstition, the uncertainty 
and the quaint or nonsensical neologisms of 
his Review of Spiritual Manifestations, we 
have discovered more learning, more rea- 
soning, and more sobriety of thought than 
we ever expected from a Beecher. It is 
true the learning is of that second-hand char- 
acter which is readily picked up from a good 
library, and which appears in this instance 
to have been provided by those whose works 
were under his cognizance. It is equally 
true that the reasoning is no independent 
production of his own mind, but is gathered 
from the general contrast of conflicting opin- 











the imagination indulged by that canonical 
medium of Spiritual Manifestation, The 
Mountain Cove Journal and Spiritual Har- 
binger, of Virginia. Mr. Beecher apparently 
follows in the footsteps of the sensible pastor 


(of the First Presbyterian Church of Roch- 
modern spiritualism, is completely to vitiate | 


ester, but he recreates himself with a wider 
flight, to return, however, like him, to the 
strict letter of scripture. The Presbyter of 
Rochester does not pretend to give any ex- 
planation positive or negative of the alleged 
phenomena; but, in the earnest discharge of 
his duty, contents himself with warning his 
flock against the dangers of the delusion, 
and labours, in the city where the supersti- 
tion was cradled, to concentrate their atten- 
tion on the clear prohibitions of the scrip- 
tures. The procedure of Mr. Beecher is 
by no means as assured, as unostentatious, 
nor as limited; but he arrives at the same 
result. He seems to accept the statements 
of the spiritualists, and to admit their pre- 
tensions to supernatural communion with the 
dead, but he saves his orthodoxy by a dar- 
ing reference to the Apocalypse, and an elo- 
quent excommunication of Satan and his host. 
The practical value of his pamphlet is con- 
fined to the brief conclusion, or last chapter. 
All that precedes may be curious, but is use- 
less in consequence of that indistinctness 
and indecision which proceed from the un- 
certainty or vacillation of the writer’s mind. 

It is but right that we should acknowledge 
our obligations to Mr. Beecher for recalling 
our attention to those pleasant and dreamy 
books, Isaac Taylor’s Physical Theory of 
Another Life, and Cicero’s treatise, De Di- 
vinatione. They are old favorites, which we 
petted, without yielding any credence to 
them, for the Academical scepticism of Mar- 
cus in the latter production, was as inconclu- 
sive to our minds, as the artificial dogmatism 
of Quintus. Both books, however, present 
themselves with fresh point and significance 
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in connection with: the recent outburst ofthe last of the three modes suggested by Po- 


the frenzy of spiritual divination. 


sidonius, 


for the gods of the heathen, are 


Mr. Beecher has, however, but little rea-|once more explained by Isaac Taylor and his 


son to congratulate himself on having tempted 
us to renew our acquaintance with either the 
wild imaginations of the dreamer of Ongar, 
or with the balanced arguments of the an- 
cient rhetorical philosopher. It is amusing 
to find Isaac Taylor cited as an authority ia 
favour of many of the strongest allegations 
of the Spiritualists, after he had so prema- 
turely congratulated himself ‘that human 
nature is no longer liable to the ruffiam vio- 





ond hypothesis of Posidonius. 


confréres on the old and easy theory of dis- 
embodied spirits and demons. 
untary mental actron agrees with the first 
supposition in Cicero’s remark ; and the spon- 
taneous action of the brain,—(his terms are 
‘not happily chosen or distinguished by Mr. 


The invol- 


Beecher,)—is almost identical with the sec- 
The agree- 
ment in the last case is rendered more curi- 
ously obvious by collating the expression em- 


lence of an impure and reprobate ethereal | ployed by Cicero, ‘in quibus tamquam insig- 


race !’* And it is still more amusing to dis- 
cover in Cicero the whole plan and order of | 
the argument of Mr. Beecher; with only |i 
such slight modifications as are necessitated | 
by the transition from paganism to Christi- | 
anity, and by the recent introduction of Baron 
Reichenbach’s Odyle. The striking analogy 
will be apparent at once on the comparison 
of the First Chapter of the Review of Spir- 
itual Manifestations with the following re- 
mark of Quintus Cicero, the advocate of di- | 
vination. ‘It is the opinion of Posidonius | 
that human divination in sleep is due in three 
modes to the influence of the divinities. Ac- 
cording to the first, the mind is provident of | 
itself, in consequence of its affinity with 
Gods. According to the second, the air is 





| 
| 


manifested, as if stamped upon them, the 
emblems of truth. Thethird mode is by the 
actual communion of the Gods with the 
dreamers.”’+ Mr. Beecher states that two 
hypotheses, in explanation of Spiritual Man- 
ifestations, are offered for our option. I. 
Pneumatic agency, or Natural Law with the 
intervention of Spirits. II. Apneumatic, 
Natural Law without Spirits. ‘Phe second 
hypothesis admits two subdivisions; auto- 
matic cerebral, or the spontaneous action of 
the brain, and automatic, or involuntary men- 
tal action. As far as we can discern, for Mr. 
Beecher’s language is never perspicuous, in 
both forms of the Apneumatic hypothesis, 
the intermediate agency of Odyle, the newly 
discovered force, is supposed. The Pneu- 
matic interpretation corresponds exactly with 


* Physical Theory of Another Life. c. xvii. p. 230. Ed. 
Appleton. 


t De Div. lib. i. c. xxx. $64. 


|pervading odylic medium.’’* 


nite note veritatis appareant,”’ with the lan- 


guage of the Review. “As to events so far 
in the past that they cannot exist inthe form 
‘of impressions on any living brain, it is only 
necessary to conceive that they have re~ 
corded themselves eternally upon the all- 
We suppose’ 
Mr. Beecher must be acquitted of all par- 
ticipation in the nonsense of this wild con- 


jecture, and we are not certain whether it 
‘ought to be attributed or not to: Prof. Hitch- 
‘cock of Amherst, whose name appears in 


the note referred to at the place. He has 
‘great and deserved eminence in his own spe~ 
cial branch of science, but, if he is respon- 
sible for this random conjecture, his Religion 


of Geology must exhibit only the stratifica- 
filled with immortal spirits, in whom are/|tion of dreams. 


We conceive, however,. 


ithat we may fairly attribute to Mr. Beecher, 
by not the acceptance of the doctrines, at 


‘least the invention of the expressions on the’ 
| page which precedes the precious specimem 
of niaiserie which we have cited. He there’ 
speaks of the “ human countenance photo- 
graphing itself on the sensitive silver plate; 
wiiich it does not touch,” and then suggests: 
that, in the same way, “ the human brain may 
odylize itself upon the sensitive cerebral 
plate of the medium.” But the human face 
is passive in the production of the daguer- 
reotype, and has no more agency in photo- 
graphing itself than the wall behind it, or 
the chair which supports the body to which 
itis attached. Because we see a house by 
the impact of light thereon and its due re- 
flection therefrom, we would hardly consider 
ourselves justified in declaring that the house: 
lifts itself to our eyes. But it is just such 





* Beecher. Rev. Spir. Manifest. c. ii. p. 10. 
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an abusive figure of speech which is here! such way, may be sensed by the brain.”’ The 


employed to give colour to an illusion. And 
is it not a singular jumble of gross material- 
ism with semi-spiritualism to fancy that, 
‘‘as in every cranium two brains unite to 
form a double cerebral unit, so in space two 
brains filmily meshed together by odylic 
threads may virtually unite to form a double 
cerebral unit?’ Such fantasies we might 
expect to find in Iamblichus and Plotinus, or 
even in the mystical books of the Rosicru- 
cians, but they are startling from their pro- 
found absurdity in the Nineteenth Century. 

We do not attribute these particular doc- 
trines to Mr. Beecher, for he rejects all half 
way measures which attempt a compromise 
between science and fiction, and receives 
only the greater enormity of the pneumatic 
explanation of Spiritual Manifestations.* 
There was an old saying in the Schools, 
‘ serpens, nisi serpentem ederit, non fit draco.’ 
Mr. Beecher has tried the prescription with 
success, and prepared himself for the diges- 
tion of the larger fable, by confuting and 
consuming the two smaller fictions. But, as 
it is our purpose to expose the more obvious 
follies of Spiritualism, it matters little to the 





general tenor of our criticism whether he or 


the authors he repeats are the inventors of, gances. 


the strange verbiage we notice. Thus, the 
following passage remains equally ridiculous, 
whoever may have compounded it, and what- 
ever may be its place in Mr. Beecher’s ex- 
position. ‘The brain of the medium, or its 
odylic co-efficient, or other half, comes into 
such a susceptible state that all these phan- 
toms held in odylic suspension, as it were, 
type themselves thereon, and are given forth 
as before explained in automatic discharge.” 
There was one Bernard of Chartres, Bishop 
of that place, and highly commended by John 
of Salisbury, who wrote some poems about 
the commencement of the Eleventh Century, 
wherein he applies a similar notion to astrol- 
ogy. 
Prejacet in stellis series quam longior etas 
Explicet, et spatiis temporis ordo suis. 


So Mr. Beecher says, possibly on behalf of 
the author of the Philosophy of Mysterious 
Agents, or of Prof. Hitchcock before men- 
tioned: ‘And even future events, in some 


* Beecher, Review. ch. v. p. 35. 





| 





parts of speech, and the definitions of words 
have fallen into a serious distemper, since 
subjected to Spiritual Manifestations, nor are 
they likely to recover shortly in the hands 
of the present practitioners. We knew that 
the Spiritual Rappers had long restricted their 
literary pursuits to the spelling book; and 
we might have hoped that their long atten- 
tion to that elementary exercise might have 
enabled them to make more rapid proficiency 
in the employment of the vocabulary, and 
in the application of the parts of speech. 
But the more advanced Spiritualists make 
sad havoc with both dictionary and grammar; 
and we have reason to apprehend that our 
nouns may blossom into verbs, and our pas- 
sive verbs become active, while our active 
will be beguiled into ‘“ mediums,” under the 
action of Odyle, or some other Spiritual 
Manifestation. The unclean spirits in the 
New Testament stuttered and spoke very in- 
coherently, and the new spirits seem to speak 
no more correctly through their interpreters. 

It may appear ungenerous to dwell on the 
absurdities embalmed in Mr. Beecher’s Re- 
view, when the columns of the Spiritual Har- 
binger overflow with much grosser extrava- 
But there is a wide difference to be 
recognized between the tortuous ambiguities 
of a professed seer and the voluntary non- 
sense of pretended antagonists. We read 
the unmeaning rhodomontade of the Moun- 
tain Cove Journal without disgust, even while 
it excites our profound commiseration. It 
frequently indeed amuses us by the exhibi- 
tion of the singular success which may attend 
an earnest and sincere endeavour to trans- 
cend the limits of language and the realms 
of sense. It tempts us back to the Panta- 
gruelian Cream of Philosophy, lends a fresher 
zest to a renewed perusal of the outrageous 
excesses of that rich satire, and supplies 
pointed illustrations for all the humorous va- 
garies of the riotous imagination of Rabelais. 
There is one of those Encyclopedical Ques- 
tions, argued in the Decretal Schools of Paris, 
which we should be glad to see discussed a 
second time in the columns of the Harbin- 
ger. Weare certain that the new debate 
would evince as much profundity and nebu- 
lous perplexity, though not as much wit and 
learning, as were exhibited before. The 
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knotty problem referred to, is this untransla- 
table thesis. ‘‘ Ultrum, les ratepenades voy- 
ans par la translucidite de la porte cornée, 
pourroyent espionniticquement descouvrir les 
visions morphicques, devidant gyronnicque- 
ment le fil du crespe merveilleux, envelop- 
pant les atilles des cerveaulx mal cafretez.”’ 
A partial discussion, indeed, of this momen- 
tous difficulty may be discovered in those 
earlier chapters of Mr. Beecher’s Review, 
from which we have taken those bricks of 
Babel, already offered by us to the curious 
inspection of our readers. But we desire an 
ampler investigation on the part of the initi- 
ated, with the canonical employment of all 
the most approved cabalistic phraseology of 
Spiritualism. That the author or authors of 
“ The Disclosive Encyclopedia,’’ published 
serially and seriously in the Mountain Cove 
Apocalypse, are fully competent to do justice 
to the subject, both from acquaintance with 
its essential characteristics, and also from the 
possession of the requisite rhetorical ability, 
is sufficiently apparent from many manifes- 
tations, of which the following may be taken 
as one specimen. ‘‘ Now behold, every orb 
planet is unfolded from three degrees of sub- 
stance; mechanical substance of the first 
degree unfolded from the external or globu- 
lar enclosure of atomic formations; mental 
substance of the second degree unfolded 
from the globular curvilinear intermediate 
of atomic formations; and moral substance 
of the third degree unfolded from the globu- 
lar vortical interior of atomic formations.’’* 
For further illustration and elucidation we 
may make a general reference to the enter- 
taining papers on the several planets, in suc- 
cessive numbers of that original journal. 
What renders these extravaganzas more tan- 
talizing, and at the same time more divert- 
ing, is that there are occasional glimpses of 
latent sense playing bo-peep through all the 
labyrinths of this crazy locution, amid the 
various antics of this spasmodic and galvan- 
ized vocabulary. We cannot resist the sus- 
picion that there is a hazy glimmering of 
meaning in the writer’s mind: it might be 
impossible for us to detect and lay hands on 





the vagrom,”’ it escapes us like the French- 
man’s flea: we put our finger on him—and 
he not dere ! 

In justice, however, to the editors and 
contributors to the Mountain Cove Journal, 
we must admit that the folly and the non- 
sense, and the impenetrable obscurity of 
their utterance are attributable strictly to the 
delusion which they promulgate, and not to 
any original and inherent incapacity or im- 
becility in themselves. On the contrary, 
when we get beyond the limits of the spirit- 
ualistic exposition, we discover in_this jour- 
nal an intelligence, a discretiony.a range of 
information, and a vigour of thought, united 
with a general propriety of expression, which 
are not often vouchsafed to the local news- 
papers in our mountain counties. The edi- 
torials sometimes offend against Priscian, but 
not as grossly or as frequently as many of 
their country cotemporaries. We discover, 
too, in this Spiritual Harbinger a discern- 
ment, a moderation, and a propriety of rea- 
soning, which are not equalled in the more 
ostentatious review of Mr. Beecher. The 
editorial on ‘“‘ The Excitement of the Times’’* 
exhibits more penetrating sagacity and more 
accurate comprehension of the age, than we 
have discovered in any of the larger and 
more noted papers of our great cities. And 
a Baltimore correspondent in the same num- 
ber, recognizes the intimate connection of 
these modern Spiritual Manifestations with 
Swedenborgianism as well as with clairvoy- 
ance,—an analogy which has escaped Mr. 
Beecher, and all the other adverse exposi- 
tors and commentators of the new doctrine, 
so far as we are aware. If the Spiritualists 
could only forego the temptation of rhapso- 
dizing in the clouds, and could confine them- 
selves to known tongues and the language 
with which our ordinary walk and conversa- 
tion have rendered us familiar, they might 
wage their polemical warfare with equal suc- 
cess against Mr. Beecher and his colleagues. 
We think, indeed, that most of the rampant 
excesses in the journal may be legitimately 
assigned to the Spiritual associates who have 
forgotten in the nether world what little sense 





9? 


it, but it provokes us by appearing to be and English they might have possessed in 


there. 


* God manifest in the Degrees of Heaven. §2. Moun- 
tain Cove Journal, vol. I., No. 9. 14 Oct, 1852. 


Vor, XIX—50 


When we attempt “to comprehend life, and who transfuse through the appoint- 


ed ‘“‘mediums” the cloudy shimmer which 


* Mountain Cove Journal, March 10, 1553. 
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floats around them in their present habita-|our vintage of varying instances; and not 
tions. Let us add, too, that the poetical con- till then can we venture to indulge in any 
tributions and selections manifest more fer-| theory, and even then must enter upon the 
vor, taste, and poetic feeling than usually indulgence with a cautious sobriety wholly 









fall to the lot of the weekly press, and evince 
the affinity of Spiritualism for poetry and 
fiction to be infinitely greater than its natural 
appetency for either sense or fact. 

We have now run rapidly through our 
Spiritual materials, touching merely on the 


foreign to the rabid and precocious practices 
\of our recent dreamers. In the mean time, 
however, we must keep what facts we col- 
lect, or imagine we have collected, wholly 
unalloyed and untainted with any theory 
| whatever, which as yet must be necessarily 













































more obvious objections and absurdities, and premature. It is no less ridiculous than dis- 
never pretending to dive below the surface tressing to witness persons of average sense 
in order to discover the more hidden ramifi-| hurried into absolute lunacy by the torment 
cations of the roots of the new delusion.| of refurbished conjectures about facts, which 
We have massed all sects, and classes, and have been received for ages, and which have 
types of Spiritualists together ; the Roches- | been tranquilly believed for centuries with- 
ter Rappers, the clairvoyants, the miscella- out inspiring either frenzy or alarm. Con- 
neous seers, the half-believing asseverators | sidering that all generations, the more recent 
of natural agency: and the repudiating doc-'| as the more ancient, have been believers in 
tors of the church, who “ believe and trem-' the phenomena which now excite so sudden 
ble.” We have not dissected the supersti- a revulsion of sentiment, the present fury is 
tion, nor anatomized it into its several mem- in the moral world what St. Vitus’s dance is 
bers; we were anxious at present only to in the body, a spasmodic contortion and ner- 
expose so much of the folly or premature yous irritation, without immediate cause or 
credence as all these parties agreed in. We reason. If we will only refrain from re- 
did not desire to examine any of the special course to “ intoxicating spirits,”’ and keep 
theories ; because in order to do so we might our minds cool and sober, we can certainly 
have been betrayed into too protracted and prolong without any uneasiness the quiet 
serious an inquiry to be appropriate to the doubt and entire suspension of judgment, 
present occasion. We have offered no theory which have characterized the late centuries, 
of our own: we have none to offer. The though passed in the presence of similar 
time has not arrived for any legitimate or portents. Has not Shakspeare’s declaration, 
sensible theorizing. This is the season for, that ‘there are more things im heaven and 
the examination and assaying of the facts; earth than are dreampt of in our philoso- 
for the collection of a larger and more varied phy,’’ passed into the commonplace of the 
array, if any definite and precise truth should schoolboy? This was no novel discovery of 
be found in those already brought forward. | “the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling e 
In the mean time, every judicious man will but both before and since it was the frequent 
consider that, as far as a theory is concern- theme of prose. Old Morhofius only gives 
ed, he is just in the position of Canning’s utterance to the common belief, when he re- 
knife-grinder : |marks, ‘ Plus est miraculorum in natura quam 
Story, God bless you! I have none to tell, Sir! | vulgo ecredimus. Quo oculos vertimus, quo 
Let that be remembered, which we have pedem movemus, in illa incurrimus.’’* There 
previously noted, that every successive age are more wonders in nature than we habitu- 
has had its little budget of prodigies similar ally suppose ; wherever we direct our eyes, 
HH to those now reported with such an air of or turn our feet, we stumble upon them. 
mystery and miraculous wonderment; and Can we not live on quietly, as our forefathers 
it will be acknowledged that, if we desire an lived before us, without denying the alleged 
ulterior explanation of facts, which may after facts, which in many instances would be 
all be inexplicable, our first concern must be equally unwarrantable and presumptuous, but 
with the criticism of the facts themselves; without accepting any proposed theoretic ex- 
i: our next must be the endeavour to garner,| planation, which must be both unfounded 
hi according to the method prescribed by Bacon, | * Morhofii Polyhistor. Ps. I. lib I., c. XII. § 16. 
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and premature? Or hasan irresistible wave 
of revolution passed over the world of intel- 
ligence, and are we compelled to follow the 
new delusion, like sheep after a bell-wether ? 
Are we under any compulsion to credit Mr. 
Beecher’s luminous suggestion that ‘“ three 
unclean spirits like frogs,’’ mesmerism, ody- 
lism, and Spiritualism, we suppose, *‘ have 
come out of the mouth of the dragon, and 
out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the 
mouth of the false prophet,’’ to take posses- 
sion of the earth and work miracles there- 


upon? Or, if we must yield to the refluent, 
superstitions, is it not muck simpler to con-| 


clude with our ancient friend, Morhofius :t 
“ Redeunt omnia humana in orbem, et cum 
negoliis civilibus ngenti eommenta reviviscunt. 
Annon hoc ceculo omnes veterum vel errores, 
vel bona eram degmata, novis Autoribus ine | 
crusteca vidinus?” In the cycle of human) 
change ol dreams and old delusions reappear. | 


t Morhofii Polyhistor. Ps. I. lib. I., c. II. § 18. 
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BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


On the Death of Mise Isabella Stuart Waller, of wr 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


Bring lily-bells to twine amid her dazk and glossy hair~ 
Bring stainless flowers meet to deck a Drow so young and | 
fair; 
And gather round her in the bloom of youit:ful beauty’s | 
pride. 
With blessings and with smiles for her so soon ep be a| 


bride. | 


But marble pale beneath the veil gleams up the lovely 
brow, 


And the lips that were so musical are still and silent | 
now ; 

There is no color on her cheek—no gladness jn her 
eyes; 


And on the fair and settled face a solemn stillness lies. 


Oh not for him, the loved, the true—for whom she waited 
long,— 

Not for the joyous festival—the happy bridal throng; 

But for a sterner, sadder scene, those stainless lilies. 
bloom,— | 

That blossomed for her bridal wreath to fade upon her 
tomb. 





Yet bear her in her beauty down unto her dreamless 
rest— | 


sizes Fae unto Death’s embrace the beautiful, the | 
est ; 


And mingled with the solemn dirge, let songs of praise 
arise, 

That earth hath from its treasures given an angel to the 
skies. 


And thou, whose dearest hope is crusbed untimely to the 
dust, 

Look up in pure and holy faith—in high and solemn 
trust; 

For in the far unfolding years a blessing waits thee yet,— 

A love on whose unfading truth a deathiess seal is set. 


For to that stricken earthly love immortal bloom is 
given, 

And the vow she should have spoken here is registered 
in heaven: 

She hath but gone in beauty’s bloom—in love's triumphant 
power,— 

As fades a pure unfolding rose at morning’s dewy hour. 





A little while—a little while—and thou, with sorrow 
tossed, 

Who mournest by life’s dreary sea—thy beautiful—thy 
lost— 

Upon that far and happy shore where death can ne’er 
betide, 





| Shall find again thine angel love—shall claim thine angel 


bride. 
Richmond, May, 1853. 
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MAITRE ADAM, OF CALABRIA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. BY 8. 8. 
I. 


THE SPEAKING MADONNA. 


Our readers, if they have any curiosity in 
regard to the future events of the very ve- 
racious history which we are going to relate 
to them, must have the complaisance to fol- 
low us to Calabria. 

Calabria is a magnificent country. In 
summer it is hot as Timbuctoo; in winter 
cold as St. Petersburg ;—moreover the Ca- 
labrais do not count time by centuries, lustra 
or years, as they do in other countries, but 
by earthquakes. 

Nevertheless, there are few people more 


attached to their soil than the Calabrais. 


Owing, doubtless, to the fact that the crust 
which covers it is most picturesque ; its val- 
leys are fertile as gardens, its mountains 
woody as forests, and here and there, above 
the groves of chestnuts which crown them, 
may be seen, rising like a tower of granite 
shivered by lightning, a reddish peak which 
makes the traveller believe that he is ap- 
proaching some Cyclopean village. 
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It is true that in this lucky country, you knife which his countrymen commonly wear, 
can never count on anything. Etna and Ve- project instruments more pacific, viz: a dou- 
suvius have never taken in earnest the sep-| ble bundle of brushes and pencils of all kinds; 
aration between Sicily and Calabria; so that! instead of pistols, his belt contains a choice 
these two old friends have preserved subter-| assortment of those bright and gaudy colors 


| which are preferred by primitive people to 


ranean relations sufficiently frequent to show 


that the best understanding exists between! graver tones; the gourd which he wears 


them. Hence it results that whenever they! suspended by a belt, contains not the nectar 
put themselves in communication with each) of Lipari or ‘Cantanzaro, but the gum water, 
other, the peninsula leaps, like the hills men-| which serves at the same time to quench his 
tioned in scripture, not from joy, but from/|thirst in a milder manner and to fix more 
terror; then the valleys rise into moun-| solidly his vermillion and indigo; lastly, the 
taine—the mountains sink into valleys, and) stick with which he is ae: and which, 
the towns disappear in some chasm, closed | like the national carbine he carries in so for- 


almost as soon as opened; so that the eagle 
rising above all this surface, which is as 
changing as the surrounding sea, no longer 
recognizes to-day, the Calabria of yesterday. 
In one day it has changed its face from Reg- 
gio to Pestum: it is the kaleidoscope of God. 

Thanks to this mobility of the soil on 
which they live, not only have the Calabrais 
no history, (for rarely are the archives of 
one age transmitted intact to another,) but 
there are some of them even, who know 
neither their ages nor names. A child may 
have escaped, like Moses, almost alone, from 
a convulsion which has swallowed up an en- 
tire village. If the barber who presided at 
his birth, or the priest who baptized him, has 
not survived, there are no means for him to 
get any information about himself. He col- 
lects here and there among the neighbouring 
inhabitants, some vague notions about the 
epoch of his birth, or the family to which he 
would have belonged; but his true age dates 
from the Earthquake, and his true family is 
that which has adopted him. 

Maitre Adam, the hero of our story, was 
a living example of the very strange fact 
which we have just related. If our readers 
desire to make the acquaintance of this es- 
timable personage, to wliom we request their 
whole attention, they have only to cast their 
eyes on the scarped road which leads from 
Nicotera to Monteleone. There they will 
see journeying under the burning August 
sun, a man of about fifty-five years, clad in a 
vestand pantaloons of velvet, whose primitive 
color is hard to recognize under the different 
layers of paint which have from time to time 
ornamented them with stripes of various di- 
mensions. From his pockets, instead of the 














midable a manner on his shoulder, is only 
the innocent rod which painters call a rest. 
_ This man of athletic form, of step still 
light and active, of lock bright and careless, 
was found on the 21st July, 1764, naked and 
crying, at a quarter of a league from tne yil- 
lage of Mafda, which had just disappeared 
houses and inhabitants. Picked up ty the 
peasants of Nicotera, who found him on the 
side of the road, without being able to guess 
how he had been transported thither, he re. 
ceived from them the name of the first man, 
no doubt, in commemoration of the obscurity 
which attended his origin. It only remains 
for us to explain his magisterial prefix. 

The young Adam, whose age therefore 
dates from the catastrophe of 1764, (at which 
time he must have been about a year or eigh- 
teen months old,) had at first been destined 
by his friends, to the keeping of flocks—a 
post of confidence,—for it is well known that 
wool, oi! and wine are the sole riches of Ca- 
labria; but he had not been tardy to show 
his slight vocation for the pleasures of the 
pastoral life, so poetically described by his 
compatriot Theocritus. On the contrary, like 
Giotto, he had a strong propensity to draw 
on the sand, figures of men, trees, and ani- 
mals, and had the studio of some Cimabue 
been opened to him, he might have become 
a great painter. Unluckily the pupil had no 
master to direct him, and no course of study 
to strengthen his natural genius, and the 
young Adam remained a daub. 

But we here fall into the error of our times, 
in judging every thing from the point of view 
of our own civilization; the worthy image- 
painter whom we have but now irreverently 
called a daub, and who would have in fact 
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deserved this title at Paris, London or Rome, 'and Caroline to their brane, Maitre Adam, 
was, for the country which he inhabited, an who had contributed to this event all that lay 
artist of great reputation, and whose produc- | in his power, enjoyed without dispute the 
tions had enjoyed an instant of reputation privilege which had been granted him as a 
such, that the Neapolitan police had thought reward for his patriotism and fidelity. 
themselves obliged to interfere. We shall | Those of our readers who have travelled 
relate how this care fell upon that paternal in Italy, and have seen the devotion of the 
institution. | Neapolitan and Calabrian peasants to this 
Maitre Adam had already, by the manu- kind of images, will easily understand the 
facture of a number of signs, more or less | yavanna of such a monopoly, to Maftre 
picturesque, deserved the title which pre- |Adam; for every convent which desired 
cedes his name, when the counter revolution either to have a new Madonna, or to repair 
of 1798 broke out. Ferdinand and Caroline,!an old one, was compelled to apply to him. 
driven from their throne by the French in- Being the oaly authorised operator, he im- 
vasion, had retired into Sicily on the ship of Posed his own conditions, which were in gen- 
rear admiral Nelson, and removing the seat | eral the right to take up a collection before 
of government to Palermo, had abandoned the holy image, conjointly with the sacristan 








Naples to Championnet, who had there pro- 
claimed the parthenopean Republic. Un- 
luckily for the new freemen, the half-de- 
throned king and queen had about them a 
man of resolution called Cardinal Ruffo, who 
undertook to reconquer the throne of his 
lawful sovereigns. With this view, he dis- 
embarked with two others in Calabria, and 
at the name of the Holy FaitK, he collected 
around him all those who had remained faith- 
ful to the old royal principles. Five or six 
hundred men came together at the first call. 
The bold leader considered this number suf- 
fiGent, and as he only wanted, before taking 
the toad, a banner around which he could 
rally his soldiers, he demanded an artist to 
paint on ‘his standard Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, under whose protection he had| 
placed his enterprise. 

Maitre Adam was then in the flower of 
youth and genius. He presented himself confi- 
dently before Ruffo, received the programme, 


and executed the desired Madonna with sot 


much promptitude and expression, that he 
satisfied at the same time the churchman and 
the warrior. The Prelate-General offered to 
grant him in his double capacity every thing 
he might desire, whether spiritual or tempo- 
ral. Maitre Adam demanded under the first 
head his blessing, and under the second the 
exclusive right to paint on all the white walls 
for ten leagues round, Madonnas and souls 
in purgatory. This double demand, ambi- 
tious as it appeared to the bystanders, was 
instantly granted, and Ruffo having recon- 
quered the kingdom, and recalled Ferdinand 























of the commonalty, during a lapse of time, 
more or less extended, which was made the 
subject of special agreement between the 
parties. As to the souls in purgatory, that 
was an entirely different matter. As soon 
as arich peasant died, whatever might be 
the intentions of Heaven in regard to his 
soul, Maftre Adam put him, pro tem., in pure 
gatory. To the numerous heads which stood 
forth from the flames, raising their suppliant 
hands to heaven, this pitiless Minos added a 
head and two hands; but a head solike, and 
hands so agonized, that the relatives would 
have had no bowels of compassion, if they 
could have left without prayers and alms, a 
soul which claimed relationship with them 
so openly and in the face of the whole popu- 
lation. 

Hence it resulted that the heirs, for their 
own honor, rather than the alleviation of the 
defunct, caused the curé to say a great many 
paren, and gave the painter a great many 
alms. And each of these worthies perform- 
ed his duty most conscientiously; every 
morning the curé said mass, and every night 
the painter extinguished a flame or effaced a 
contortion; so that in proportion as the heirs 
accomplished their charitable duty, they had 
the satisfaction of following its effect on the 
physiognomy of the sufferer, which passed 
successively and by visible progressions, 
from the despair of the condemned, to the 
beatitude of the elect. When the masses 
had been said, and the alms given, some fine 
day the departed would assume wings ;—the 
friends would make another sacrifice, and on 
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the morrow the place would be empty. De- 
livered by the piety of those whom he had 
left on the earth, the blessed man was gone 
to heaven. 

For ten years had Maitre Adam been loy- 
ally following this innocent employment, 
without having experienced any other diffi- 
culties than those raised by his pious associ- 
ates, who sometimes maintained that the 
souls in purgatory wanted only masses, and 
had no need of alms, when Fra Bracalone, 
sacristan of the church of Nicotera, came 
from the prior to look for him, in order to 
renew on the wall of a vast garden before 
the church, an old Madonna of plaster, which 
had once been very miraculous, but, discon- 
tented no doubt with the neglect exhibited 
towards it, had ceased for more than ten 
years to give any sign of existence. 

The prior’s motive for thinking of this holy 
image, was the fear inspired in all lower Ca- 
labria, by a certain brigand named Marco 
Brandi, who was suspected of having taken 
up his quarters in the vicinity. The church- 
wardens of Nicotera had therefore decided 
to do something for the saint, that she, in 
gratitude, might do something for the village ; 
at the same time, for more certainty, they 
had dispatched an express to the Judge of 
Monteleone, informing him of the state of 
affairs and demanding some gendarmes. 

Maitre Adam had set to work with a most 
Christian ardor. Under his pencil the face of 
the Madonna had recovered its freshness, her 
forehead its aureola, and her vestments their 
colors. During the entire work he had had 
around him a circle of curious individuals, 
whose sustained attention indicated the im- 
portance attached by the village to the na- 
tional work which was going on under their 
eyes. When the image was finished, each 
one felicitated the painter, who replied to 
their compliments with a modesty truly artis- 
tic, that his opinion, in harmony with that of 
his fellow citizens, was, that he had just com- 
pleted his master-piece. 

On his side, the Judge of Monteleone had 
responded to the cry of distress from his 
constituents; so that Nicotera could count 
as well on temporal as on spiritual protec- 
tion. The brave gendarmes had no sooner 
arrived than they took the field, roused Marco 
Brandi out of an excellent situation, (where 
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he had made all his arrangements with the 
view of spending the winter,) dispersed his 
troop and hunted the chief with such ac- 
tivity, that, hemmed in between the soldiers 
and the village, he only had time to throw 
himself into a little grove of chestnuts, which 
extended to the walls of the abbey garden. 
Immediately, by a movement as sagacious as 
rapid, the wood had been surrounded, and 
traversed lengthwise and crosswise,—but to 
no purpose. Marco Brandi had disappeared. 
They examined the wood tree by tree and 
bush by bush; but their researches remained 
fruitless, although they had not passed even a 
tuft of grass without giving it a bayonet 
thrust. It seemed that there must be some 
sorcery in all this. 

Eight days passed by and Marco Brandi 
had not been heard of. Meanwhile, know- 
ing the imminent danger, the gendarmes re- 
doubled their watchfulness and the inhabi- 
tants their devotion. Never had a Madonna 
been entreated, coaxed and flattered as the 
Madonna of Maitre Adam. The richest 
peasant women of the vicinity had come 
and brought her their ear-rings and neck- 
laces, which, indeed, they intended to re- 
claim so soon as Marco Brandi should be 
caught, but which they lent’ for the present. 
A lamp burned night and day at her holy 
feet, and the care of this lamp was confided 
to the hands of Sister Martha, a sainted Wo- 
man, who went every morning from house 
to house taking up a collection for oil, which 
was always so abundant that the worthy wo- 
man had no necessity to contribute herself: 
on the contrary, every body took pleasure in 
slightly increasing their alms, asking at the 
same time a place in her prayers; for Sister 
Martha was in the odor of sanctity for ten 
leagues around. Like Saint Theresa, she 
had visions; sometimes for one or even two 
days she remained stretched on her bed, mo- 
tionless, but with eyes open and visage con- 
tracted. The physician said it was epilepsy: 
Fra Bracalone said it was ecstasy. 

Now it happened that meanwhile Sister 
Martha had one of her ordinary attacks, and 
remained for forty-eight hours without per- 
forming her accustomed functions for the 
Madonna. But such, in Italy, is the respect 
for the industrial rights of every body, that 
no woman, however confident of her piety, 
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dared to replace Sister Martha; thus for | 
three-quarters of the forty-eight hours, the 
lamp had no oil and the Madonna no light. 

It was the end of the second day; the 
night was advancing fast and darkly; the 
Ave Maria, the last song of twilight, had as- | 
cended to heaven; the streets were becom- 
ing deserted, and with the exception of a 
group of children playing before the Madon- 
na, every body was going home, when a 
voice was heard, apparently from the niche 
of the Virgin, distinct and sonorous, calling 
by name the nearest of the little rogues. The 
astonished children turned— 

‘‘Paschariello!’”’ said a second time the 
same voice. 

«What do you want, Madonna?” said the 
child. 

‘Go tell Sister Martha,’’ replied the voice, 
‘that for two days past she has forgotten to 
fill my lamp.” 

Paschariello did not wait for this to be re- 
peated; he took to his heels, and, followed 
by all the children, crying ‘‘ Miracle !’”’ ‘‘ Mi- 
racle !’’ he arrived, covered with sweat, pale 
and out of breath, at the house of Sister 
Martha just as the holy woman, after a trance 
of forty-eight hours, had recovered her 
senses. 





this conversation, the result of which was 
awaited with general impatience, Sister Mar- 
tha turned towards the auditory and declared 
that the Madonna was unspeakably mortified 
at the want of faith in the inhabitants of Ni- 
cotera, inasmuch as they had thought it ne- 
cessary for their protection from the enterpri- 
ses of Marco Brandi, to associate with the 
omnipotent Virgin, so terrestrial an aid as a 
squad of gendarmes. She altogether refused 
such alliance, declaring that the inhabitants 
had to choose between spiritual and tempo- 
ral means; that they could not be, at the 
same time, for the gendarmes and for the 
Virgin; that, therefore, the bystanders had 
only to say the word; if they were for the 
gendarmes, she had not the smallest objec- 
tion—not desiring to force their consciences ; 
only she would give up the business to them, 
and would not be responsible for any thing. 
If, on the contrary, they were for her, she 
would undertake the whole matter, and would 
guarantee that for three years from that day, 
Marco Brandi should not be heard of. 

There was no hesitation about the decision. 
Cries of long live the Madonna! down with 
the troops! resounded from all sides, and 
the unlucky gendarmes, recalled from the 
different stations where they had been on 


Sister Martha listened to what the child | guard for eight days, with a courage and a 





told her, and, as though in gradually return- tenacity worthy of a better recompense, de- 
ing to herself, she regained her memory, she parted the same night for Monteleone, ace 
diclesed before her ‘neighbors, (who were \companied by the scoffs of the populace, 
collected about her bed by the strange news,) | several of whom im a public spirit proposed 
that the Virgin had in fact just appeared to to stone them. 

her and said the same as Paschariello. Then| Thus the Madonna of Maiftre Adam re- 
not the children alone, but the whole village, | mained in possession of the place, and mis- 
cried “Miracle!” Sister Martha arose in| tress of the field of battle. To her honor be 
the midst of a concert of acclamations, cries |it said, she did not promise falsely ; and from 
and songs, and approached the miraculous|this time the terrible Marco Brandi was no 
image. Paschariello, become the object of|more heard of in Nieotera and its environs. 
the general veneration, was borne in triumph 
on the shoulders of two vigorous Calabrais. 
When the ecortége arrived before the Ma- 
donna, it stopped at the suggestion of Sister 
Martha, and commenced singing the litanies| Meanwhile the news of the miracle had 
of the Virgin; and whilst Fra Bracalone on |spread from Reggio to Cosenza, and had ex- 
the one hand and Maftre Adam on the other cited a great spirit of devotion to the holy 
were improving the occasion by taking up a' image. The surrounding Madonnas would 
collection—the one for his convent, the other! have been very glad, on their part, to show 
for himself—the chosen woman approached that they were not altogether unworthy of 
the image alone and conversed for semetionn| ethandions some had raised their arms, some 
im a low voice with it. At the conclusion of |sarned their eyes, and others moved their 
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lips, but none had spoken; so that the vic- 
tory remained definitely with the Madonna 
of Nicotera, to which were made pilgrimages 
from all the corners of Calabria. Next to 
her, the three most important personages 
were Paschariello, to whom she had first ad- 
dressed herself; Sister Martha, who had 
conversed face to face with her; and lastly 
Maftre Adam, who had restored her after a 
fashion so triumphant, that, in her joy, no 
doubt, at being thus made as good as new, 
she had worked the miracle which we have 
just related. As to Fra Bracalone, he found 
himself entirely eclipsed in this whole affair. 
His collection also had shared his failure, 
and this diminution of his receipts had in- 
spired him with a certain dislike for Maitre 
Adam, whose popularity had thus for a mo- 
ment overshadowed that of the worthy sa- 
cristan. 

In other respects, the triumph of the three 
illustrious personages was as complete as 
possible; Paschariello, who, up to this time, 
had never obtained from his fellow-citizens 
the least attention, except, indeed, when 
some brave peasant, weary of his tricks, 
would apply his foot or his hand to the rear 
of his person; Paschariello, who hitherto 
had traversed the streets of Nicotera, cov- 
ered with tatters, which must be seen on the 
body of a Sicilian or Calabrian beggar, to 
understand that there are unlucky fellows 
who are draped with holes and fringes, so 
that they seem to have borne off, after a long 
struggle, the toils of some gigantic spider ; 
Paschariello, habited from head to foot at the 
public charge, in the finest velvet which 
could be found at Monteleone, was exposed 
to the general curiosity on a species of scaf- 
fold erected before the Madonna, the source 
of his fortune. Here every body threw him 
oranges, pomegranates and chestnuts, the 
peelings and hulls of which being thrown 
back by him, were much coveted and con- 
tended for by the faithful as relics; Pascha- 
rielllo saw unrolled before him a bright fu- 
ture into which he threw himself careless 
and confident, certain that he was now, after 
being a canon, to arrive sooner or later at a 
saintship. 

Sister Martha had not been forgotten in 
the public gratitude. The favor which she 
evidently enjoyed with the Madonna, had 
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entirely refuted some injurious reports which 
certain wicked and incredulous individuals 
had essayed on several occasions, to spread 
about her. They had gone so far as to say 
that this excellent female had once had bu- 
siness relations with the band commanded 
by Marco Brandi’s father. a venerable old 
gentleman who had retired to Cosenza, where 
he was spending the evening of his days in 
the enjoyment of the public confidence. We 
shall hereafter relate how, and under what 
circumstances, this respectable operative left 
the career in which his son had succeeded 
him with honor. We shall not, however, 
just now, leave our subject, but shall return 
to Sister Martha, whose reputation had finally 
triumphed over all slanders, thanks to the 
Madonna who had chosen her to pour oil 
into her lamp; she also shared with the holy 
image the privilege of performing certain 
cures, and she had to perform most of the 
miracles of the second order. 

Maitre Adam had risen to the highest de- 
gree of glory to which an artist can aspire. 
Since he had made a Madonna who spoke, 
there was no church, however poor, which 
did not want one of his manufacture ; he had 
fixed the price at ten crowns apiece, and not- 
withstanding this exhorbitant charge, he had 
more commissions than he could execute. 
Hence there had resulted a wonderful im- 
provement in the humble home of the poor 
painter; an improvement which pleased him 
chiefly on account of his daughter, on whom 
he had concentrated all the ardor of his af- 
fections. Gelsomina never went out without 
being dressed so as to excite the envy of the 
Madonna herself. This was always great 
scandal to Fra Bracalone, who did not fail to 
remark on all suitable occasions that it would 
end badly, and that the devil would be very 
awkward, if he did not take advantage of 
the pride of the body to ruin the soul forever. 

The prediction of Fra Bracalone was soon 
accomplished, at least in part. The report 
of the miracle had spread, on one side, to 
Naples; on the other to Palermo. The only 
thing talked about in the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, was a pilgrimage to the Madonna of 
Nicotera; so that the government, seeing 
the number of passports that were demanded 
for Monteleone, began to suspect that devo- 
tion was not the only cause of so general a 
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movement. 


It was not slow to perceive that aversion for the respectable body of gen- 
the carbonari had profited by the circum- darmes; an aversion which, on the part of 
stance, and that among the ten or twelve the Virgin, did not astonish any body—the 
thousand passports made out for Calabria, gendarmes being generally known in Italy, 
about three thousand had been demanded by as in France, by the popular denomination 
individuals attached to the different revenues of ‘ Grippe-Jésus.”’ 

of the kingdom. It was in 1817; Europe | The foregoing story was not credited, be- 


was in a state of revolution. 


the slightest desire to return to it; he sent 


three thousand men to Monteleone, and three to the Virgin. 


thousand to Tropeia; and, to strike at the 
root of the evil, he had Paschariello placed 


in a house of correction, compelled Sister’ 
Martha to enter a convent, and intimated to 
the Madonna his express orders not to per- |sons. 
form any other miracle without his permis- | 


sion. 


Ferdinand, cause related by the police, and the narra- 
who had just come back from exile, had not. 


tives of the police are never believed; but 
false as it was, it did a no less real damage 
This injury naturally re- 
bounded upon Maitre Adam, her painter in 
ordinary. A sentry was stationed before the 
image, with the express injunction to dis- 
perse any assembly of more than three per- 
This knocked the collections on the 
head ;—-and moreover, the convents, for fear 
of compromising themselves, countermanded 


To the great astonishment of the inhabi- |their orders. In vain did Maitre Adam lower 


tants, the Madonna obeyed. 


every thing, even things the most inscruta- 
ble, pretended that Sister Martha had con- 
fessed to the Superior of the convent, that 


Moreover— 
the police, which has a mania for explaining the more. 


had, in the day of his prosperity, any more 


eho than a grasshopper, he soon found 


his price; this only depreciated his pictures 
Thus as the honest artist had not 


himself as poor as ever, to the great satis- 


she had renewed with the troop of the son, | faction of Fra Bracalone, who, as we have 


the relations which she had formerly had 
with that of the father. Thus it would ap- 
pear, (were it not impious to believe such 
reports,) that Marco Brandi, pursued as we 
have seen, and compelled to throw himself 
into the little wood, had climbed the wail and 
concealed himself in the convent garden 
withont any one’s thinking of looking for him 
there. This circumstance must have been 
known to Sister Martha, who, every even- 
ing, under pretence of pouring oil into the 
lamp, approached the Madonna, and availing 
herself of the darkness, passed, through an 
opening in the wall, provisions to the bandit, 
who could not regain the mountain, on ac- 
count of the sentinels posted on every side. 
But when Sister Martha fell sick the pro- 
visions were suddenly cut off. Marco Brandi 
had had patience for two days; but, at the 
end of this time, fearing that he had escaped 
the gallows only to die of hunger, he had 
fallen upon the plan of reminding Sister 
Martha, in the name of the Madonna, that 
during forty-eight hours she had forgotten to 
fill her lamp. We have seen how it chanced 
that Sister Martha was able to respond to the 


call of the Madonna! and how the latter, | 


through the worthy woman, manifested her 
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said, had prophesied this calamity. 

Had Maitre Adam been alone, he would 
have taken this change of fortune with the 
carelessness of an artist and the calm of a 
philosopher ; but he had a wife, a son, and 
la daughter. It is true, that his wife, as good 
a creature as ever lived, the living echo of 
all that was said before her, the last words of 
which she would repeat, disturbed him very 
moderately. Maftre Adam owed the good 
Babilana only a share in his good and bad 
fortune, and he acquitted himself religiously, 
on this score, of the engagement which he 
had made at the foot of the altar; so that 
the poor woman had nothing to say and 
said nothing. As for the son, he had felt, 
while very young, a great vocation to serve 
the king; therefore he had enlisted in the 
foot artillery, and after eight years passed in 
the service, as his intelligence equalled his 
enthusiasm, he had arrived at the eminent 
rank of corporal, and had substituted for his 
family name, which was too pacific, the more 
formidable and expressive one of Bombarda. 
On this side, then, Maitre Adam had no con- 
‘cern for his first-born ; he got along gloriously 
under cover of barracks or in the smoke of 
the cannon, fed and clothed by the govern- 
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ment which kept him in garrison at Messina, 
and in return for the three sous per day which 
he received, he had only to answer in decent 


apparel to the call of the morning and even-' 


ing drum, and, in his leisure moments, swap 
a few sabre cuts with the bandits who sur- 
rounded the town, with the recommendation 
to give the most and get the least that he 
could conveniently, especially on account not 
of his skin but his uniform. 

But Gelsomina, Maitre Adam’s cherished 
daughter—the model of his Madonnas, for 
whom in his artist-dreams he had thought of all 
the riches of earth and all the happiness of 
Heaven ; Gelsomina, who, for an instant had 
tasted that intoxicating life which is desired 
when not possessed and regretted when lost ; 
Gelsomina, the fantastic, the wilful, the capri- 
cious child ; what was to become of her with- 
out her golden needles, her pearl ear-rings, 
or her coral necklaces, which were the food 
of her pride. It was from ber that Maitre 
Adam desired especially to conceal his pov- 
erty; he was afraid, poor fellow, that she 
would charge his indigence on him asa crime. 
Thus whatever sorrow he had in his heart, if 
Gelsomina called him he came with a lively 
countenance fearing only that she might de- 
mand something which he could not give her. 
How sad a day it would be, when she shouid 
demand bread. 

The poor artist had finally arrived at this 
point. The morning of the day when we 
met him on his way to Monteleone, Gelso- 
mina had arisen with the most touching dis- 
positions of fraternal love. It had been a 
long time since they had heard from corporal 
Bombarda, and with one of those caprices 
so common to her, Gelsomina experienced a 
desire to hear from him. Scarcely had she 
manifested the hope that a letter might be at 
Monteleone, and the desire to know what that 
letter contained, when Maitre Adam em- 
braced her, gave his wife the five or six sous 
he had left, in order that she might make the 
best of them for dinner, and departed fast- 
ing, too happy that his Nina had expressed 
a wish that only cost ten leagues of travel. 

He had advanced so rapidly while we were 
giving these details of his past life to our 
readers, that he was already arrived at Mon- 
teleone, and involved in the steep streets 
which led to the Post Office. Having ar- 


'rived within some steps of the house he was 
looking for, he took off with one hand, his 
| bonnet grec, and with the other he rubbed 
his heated forehead and appeared to be bu- 
‘ried in a profound meditation. Those who 
were not acquainted with the state of his 
finances would have thought that the vener. 
able artist was in ectasy before the fanciful 
architecture of this curious monument. In 
fact the Post Office resembled one of those 
miraculous houses, transported by angels, like 
the temple of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette. As 
if it had been suspended from the sky by 
strings of iron wire instead of holding on to 
the earth by roots of stone, it had resisted 
all the efforts of all the earthquakes since its 
foundation. Twenty-times had it trembled 
‘in the general convulsions with a mortal 
dread; twenty times had the hghtning rent 
its battered fagade ; twenty times had the 
tempest shaken it, like a storm-beaten ship, 
from its top to its base, and always its riven 
stories had become firm, its gaping fissures 
had closed, its volcanic fever had passed 
away, and it remained rickety and crooked, 
it is true, but still standing in the midst of 
the surrounding ruins. 

After an instant of that wandering con- 
templation which indicated that Maitre Adam 
was looking without seeing, a ray of genius 
illuminated the artist’s face, a joyous light 
shot from his eyes and a smile of scornful 
superiority played around his lips. He rais- 
ed his head as one who felt that the world 
was the domain of the strong or the crafty, 
he advanced, twirling his bonnet gree on his 
fingers, and climbed up by his hands to the 
grating, which surrounded the building just 
described. He had been for an instant in 
this attentive posture, when a clerk looked 
at him, and raising his spectacles from his 
nose, sharply demanded what he wanted 
there. 

—‘‘ Have you not in the office,” said, with 
a honied voice, the person whom he address- 
ed, ‘‘a letter from Messina for Maitre Adam, 
artist, at Nicotera.”’ 

—‘‘Here,” replied the employé, after a 
short search, holding to the old man the ob- 
ject required. 

—‘‘ Would you be pleased to read it to me, 
my good gentleman?” replied Maitre Adam, 
with a marvellously polite tone, “for one 
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must be a savant like you, to decipher such 
a fist.”’ 

—‘ Willingly my good man,” replied the 
other, who began to recognize in his interlo- 
cutor, the Michael Angelo of Calabria. ‘It 
is doubtless from your son, Corporal Bom- 
barda?”’ 

—‘‘Oh yes! the dear boy! He manages 
a sponge much better than a pen, and as my 
sight is declining, I generally lose one half 
of what he writes to me.”’ 

—‘ Well, the writing is not so bad for a 
cannoneer,” said the complaisant clerk, low- 
ering his spectacles, “and I shall read it like 
print—ahem ! listen—ahem! ahem!” 

—Maitre Adam made a sign of the deep- 
est attention. 

—‘‘ My dear father,”’ said the clerk— 

—‘ Yes, yes; he is a respectful and sub- 
missive boy,’’ interrupted the artist. 

The reader made a sign of assent and pro- 
ceeded. 

‘‘ My dear father, we have enjoyed here 
an earthquake so magnificent, that if it had 
condescended to last only five minutes lon- 
ger, we should all be this moment in Para- 
dise, from which Heaven defend us. I have 
fought like a lion against the brigands of 
Messina, who are not so brave as those of 
our beautiful Calabria, and I cut two of them 
to pieces, no later than yesterday. I have 
also obtained a furlough for six weeks. I 
intend to go immediately and pass them with 
you; expect me then certainly, even if you 
do not receive this letter, and save for me 
your blessing and some of those Palma figures 
which, you know, I like so much. 

“Your devoted son, 
*CorpoRAL BoMBARDA.” 

—‘‘ Thank you, my brave gentleman,”’ said 
Maitre Adam, “that is all I wanted to know. 
I shall come for the letter when I have some 
money.” 

So saying he left the grating to which he 
had remained fixed during the reading, put 
his cap on his head, turned on his heel and 
disappeared around the corner of the neigh- 
boring street. 


Ill. 


FRA BRACALONE. 
Maitre Adam was already far on his jour- 





ney, when the poor clerk recovered from his 
surprise. As he had said, he knew all that 
he desired, and proceeded with a light and 
joyful step. The letter which he had just 
heard, took off ten years from his age. 

Maitre Adam was a happy old man, one 
of those organizations easy to enliven, and 
which open themselves to hope, as naturally 
as flowers tothe sun. Seeing him pass thus, 
humming an old song and cutting the air with 
his stick, more than one rich man would have 
envied him that tranquillity of soul which 
indicated an unshaken trust in Providence. 
In fact, at the moment, he thought, himself, 
that he had nothing more to ask of Heaven. 
‘‘ Bless me,” said he, “‘I am a man predes- 
tined for good. I have an incontestable tal- 
ent which is glorious if not profitable; I 
have a son, brave as Judas Maccabeus; I 
have a daughter, pure and beautiful as the 
Virgin; my two children will be reunited. 
All that I love in the world, will be in my 
arms to-morrow, perhaps to day. How hap- 
py Gelsomina will be at the news which I 
am carrying her; how she will leap te my 
neck and thank me for my trouble, and with 
what good appetite we shall sup.” 

At this last word, or rather thought, Maitre 
Adam stopped short and struck his forehead 
like a man suddenly awakened. He had 
just remembered that in the morning he had 
given his wife for dinner the last of his 
money, and that he was not carrying back 
any for supper. As he remembered that his 
dear Gelsomina would not, perhaps, have 
anything to eat for supper, the old man re- 
membered that he was hungry himself. 

He drew a deep sigh and continued his 
walk with his head down. It had not been 
a moment since he had wished for wings, 
and now it seemed to him that he would get 
home too soon. He therefore retarded his 
gait, following his path mechanically, and en- 
deavouring by some means to escape the dif- 
ficulty in which he was. Along his road, he 
saw two or three of his pictures, either souls 
in purgatory, or madonnas, but they served 
only to make him feel yet more profoundly 
the instability of things human and divine. 
Three years before, in the day of his glory, 
he would have found the population intently 
praying before these holy pictures, and he 
would have had only to say, “ I am the paint- 
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er,” and to make the circuit of the assembly, | against which he was leaning, and a madonna 
to take up a collection sufficient not only to, would go marvellously well there.” 
furnish provision for eight days, but to give) The artist heaved a sigh. 
his Gelsomina wherewithal to buy a dress to} —* Yes, 1 understand,’’ pursued Fra Brac. 
be envied by the girls of Vina and Triolo. alone, “ the time is passed, and the madon- 
But now, whatachange! Since the govern- nas no longer perform miracles. Bless me! 
ment had forbidden Maftre Adam’s madon-| If you had lived among them as I have, you 
nas to perform miracles, and the anguaidl- weal know what madonnas are made of. 
madonnas themselves had obeyed, the pro- | Things are always changing ; you need phi- 
ductions of his pencit had lost all of their losophy, my good fellow.”’ 
credit, so that they were solitary and aban-| —*It is very easy for you to say so,” 
doned. Even the souls in purgatory felt this) murmured the old man; “you have break- 
depreciation, and Maitre Adam had the grief fasted this morning and you will sup this 
to see a peasant with more compassion than | evening.”’ 
respect, doing all in his power to extinguish} —* Well!’ answered Fra Bracalone, with 
the flames which were devouring one of them. his most patronizing air, “I am not a great 
It was a final blow to his resignation. He painter; I do not seek earthly glory; I con- 
passed from dejection to despair, and when, | fide in Providence, andI should be tempting 
from the summit of a hill, he saw the white it, were I to work with my hands. Iam only 
houses of Nicotera grouped on the sea shore a poor sacristan, and there is my ass, who is 
like swans by the margin of a lake, and fur- | only a poor ass, but neither I nor my ass 
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ther on, the little isolated cottage embowered 
in olives, where he was expected by Gelso- 
mina and his wife, instead of going on, he 
sank rather than sat down at the base of a 
new wall, which, at any other time would 
have afforded him a canvass worthy of re- 
ceiving the “ Last Judgment.” 

He had been there nearly a quarter of an 
hour, with his elbows on his knees, ard his 
head between his hands, absorbed in the sad- 
dest reflections, when he heard limself call- 


have ever wanted anything, thanks to the 
good Saint Francis who protects us. We 


are both empty just now ; well—if you stay 
here an hour, you will see us return, me with 
my wallet plump, and him with his panniers 
full. Take a pinch, Maitre Adam ?” 

Fra Bracalone produced his snuff-box and 
offered it to the old man, who shook his head 
in token of thanks and refused. 

“You are wrong, Maitre,’’ said the sacris- 


tan, smelling the pinch which he held be- 





ed by name. He raised his head and per-|tweenhis fingers. ‘This snuff has wonder- 





ceived before him Fra Bracalone, and his| ful powers ; it cures the headache, dissipates 
ass, who were on a foraging party to the the vapors, and is good for the blue devils.” 
neighbouring village. Maitre Adamhadbeen| ‘You lose time in boasting to me of your 
so much preoccupied that he had not even' specific,” sharply interrupted the old man. 
heard the tinkle of the bel! by which the «I have not wherewithal to bestow alms on 
honest animal announced the approach of his you, and I do not receive anything without 





master, to persons of a contemplative or ab- 
stracted disposition. The sacristan was stand- 
ing before him, and looking at him with that 
air of jeering compassion, so readily assumed 
by acowled face. 

—' Well, Maitre Adam,” said he, ‘‘ what 
are we doing here? We are dreaming of 
some subject for a picture, are we not, my 
brave fellow ?” 

—‘ Alas, no!” replied the poor painter; 
‘Tam warm and tired and I sat down here 
to rest a moment.”’ 

—‘ Here is, however, a fine wall, Maitre,”’ 
continued the sacristan, pointing to that 


| giving an equivalent.” 

‘One more humiliation to lay at the feet 
of the blessed Saint Francis,’’ said the sa- 
'cristan, piously raising his eyes to heaven. 
| Adien, my brother; God grant you pa- 
thence, as he has granted me humility.” 

At these words Fra Bracalone clucked. 
His ass started, and he followed his ass. 
Maftre Adam watched him, as he receded, 
with contempt mixed with envy, for what 
Fra Bracalone had told him was circumstan- 
tially true. The worthy sacristan and his 
prior had alone survived, of a large convent 





of Franciscans, scattered or destroyed during 
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the wars of 1809. They had themselves|chant would rise and remain standing with 
been compelled to hide at that time, and it his hand to his hat, like a Russian soldier in 
was only at the second return of Ferdinand the presence of his officer, and would leave 
to Naples, after the fall of Joachim, that Fra Bracalone free to choose anything from 
these two respectable persons had come forth, | his wares. Only in regard to those com- 
and in company, taken possession of the two; modities whose prices change at different 
best chambers of their abbey, where they | seasons, as, for example, fish and fruit, the 
lived on a fraternal footing entirely Chris-; merchant had the precaution to indicate his 
tian. There were even those who said course to Fra Bracalone. Thus at the words 
that, in contempt of the established hierar- | “ San Francesco,’’ he would answer, remain- 
chy, Don Gaetano was indeed the prior, but. ing immovable and with his hand on his hat, 
Fra Bracalone was the master. However, |‘ twelve sous,’’ or ‘fifteen sous per pound.”’ 
no overt act supported this strange assertion, | Then the sacristan showed himself discreet, 
and no one could say, (though it would not and took only a small fish or a spotted or- 
have astonished anybody,) that he had seen ‘ange. In this way he preserved that con- 
Father Gaetano ring the bell, and Fra Bra-| ventional right, which greater exaction on 
calone say mass. We must then reckon his part would have changed to abuse ; more- 
such tales among those popular rumors, which over he always returned something for what 
are undeserving not only of the belief, but he took; sometimes it was an image of St. 
of the attention of the historian. Francis receiving the brand; sometimes it 
The real truth in all this, was that instead was one of those little cakes called tarallini 
of resting his hopes, like Maitre Adam, on about the size of a six franc piece; some- 
a glory mundane, and therefore changing and times it was a pinch of that famous snuff 
perishable, Fra Bracalone had chosen, as we , which he had offered Maitre Adam, a single 
have seen, one of those solid patrons of well pinch of which was sufficient to cure head- 
established reputation, whom a human revo- | ‘aches, dissipate the vapors and insure a quiet 
lution can not roust out of heaven. Hence, rest. A perfect intelligence, resting on con- 
it happened that though the Madonna of Ni- | fidence on the one side and discretion on the 
cotera had lost her credit, Saint Francis had. ‘other, reigned between Fra Bracalone and 
kept his, and the worthy Fra had not re-|the neighboring peasantry, and the only thing 
marked any diminution in the fervor of the for which they sometimes blamed him, was 
faithful; on the contrary, the devotees to his want of pity for his ass, not only j in load- 
the cenobite of Assises,* had been recruited ing his panniers beyond all conscience, but in 
by the renegades from the Madonna. For sometimes throwing over the animal’s neck 
this people, ‘full of faith, must always have | his own wallet, which he ought to have car- 
something to believe or to adore, and is con-| ried himself. Fra Bracalone had said then 
tented and happy, provided it believes or|nothing but truth when he told Maitre Adam 
adores. that if he would wait one hour, he would see 
The circuit of Fra Bracalone was much| him return with round wallets and full pan- 
more like that of a tax-gatherer levying an/niers. 
impost, than that of a monk taking up acol-| The sacristan pursued his road, as we have 
lection. He and his ass went out every|said, but the words which he had dropped as 
other day ; he with his wallet empty, and his) he passed before Maitre Adam, had not fallen 
ass with his panniers void ; he made the cir-| to the ground. That white wall, which seemed 
cuit of the neighboring markets and took his all ready for his pencil; that ass, which was 
tithe of every thing, fish and fowl, vegeta-| soon to return laden with provant, had awa- 
bles, fruits, bread ‘ail wine. All that he did| kened the fire of his genius, and the hunger 
was to draw near the merchant and only pro-| of his stomach. Yet one more moment the 
nounce the sacred words ‘San Francesco.” | old man remained pensive, but not dejected. 
As soon as he heard these words, the mer-| He was engrossed, doubtless, by some grand 
voy conception, and his hand, with which he di- 
cal sero nas Rang in cer fares fr | vided the air in circular and diagonal lines, 
Assizes in Umbria.—Tr. | wae tracing an invisible sketch, already glow- 
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ing in his imagination. After an instant of 
this pantomime, Maitre Adam raised his head 
and turned toward the wall. His composi- 
tion was complete; he had only to execute 
it. He detached his gourd, took out brushes 
and colors, and drew back an instant, crayon 
in hand, to measure with his eye the space 
necessary for his work. Then drawing near, 
he boldly commenced the sketch, which, in 
ten minutes was entirely traced, and suff- 
ciently complete to leave no doubt as to the 
subject of the fresco. 

It was another soul in purgatory, but dis- 
tinguished from the common run, by par- 
ticular and personal details. It was clothed 
in a Franciscan dress, which showed that the 
body which it had animated belonged to that 
order; and while devoured by flames up to 
the knees, its shoulders were bending under 
the weight of a double pannier, surmounted 
by a wallet, which were laid upon them by 
a devil who was a sort of cross between a 
man and a jackass. It was one of those 
compositions in the style of Dante or d’Or- 
cugna, half grotesque and half terrible; its in- 
tention was obvious, for it alluded to the only 
truly founded reproach ever addressed to Fra 
Bracalone, viz: the want of pity for the poor 
animal which he humbly called his compan- 
ion, but treated as a slave. 

Maitre Adam had betaken himself to his 
task like a man who has not a moment to 
lose, and was going on at a rate of zeal and 
genius which gave promise of the comple- 
tion of the picture within two hours. Ac- 
cording to the principles of fresco he did not 
pass his brush twice over the same place, but 
finished at one dash each bit of flame, of 
clothing, or of flesh, that he undertook. It 
was a firmness and precision of touch wor- 
thy of Michael Angelo ; and the whole piece 
was progressing gloriously to its completion, 
when Fra Bracalone, preceded by his ass, 
appeared at the turn of the road. 

The sacristaa’s prediction had been ful- 
filled to the letter; the ass was loaded until 
he bent under the weight, and Fra Braca- 
lone with joyful countenance followed him 
remorselessly, urging on his tardy gait with 
a bunch of thorns. Maitre Adam had seen 
them as soon as they passed the turn of the 
road, but pretending to be absorbed in his 
occupation he did not turn his head, being 





—— 


warned of their approach by the tinkle of 
the bell. The nearer they came, the harder 
did Maftre Adam work. At length the sil- 
very sound ceased, and a moment of silence 
succeeded, which was broken by a voice 
trembling with astonishment and wrath, 
which demanded behind the artist— 

‘‘ What are you at there, Maitre Adam ?” 

“ Ah! it’s you, is it, Fra Bracalone,” re. 
plied the old man, without turning his head. 
‘‘ Well—you see I am following your advice; 
I could not pass by so fine a wall without 
availing myself of my privilege which au- 
thorizes me to paint souls in purgatory for 
ten leagues around. If you will wait an in- 
stant, I have only the head of the patient to 
finish—I shall then have done, and we can 
proceed in company.” 

In fact, the figure wanted only the cowl, 
for the execution of which there was left an 
oval space. Maitre Adam quitting the brush 
for the crayon, set about sketching, with ac- 
celerating speed, and at the same time, with 
a touch almost fantastic, the eyes, the nose, 
and the beard of the unlucky wretch. Then 
with the same rapidity resuming his brush, 
and making a skilful combination of one part 
of vermillion and three of Spanish white, to 
which he added a sixteenth of terra di Si- 
enna, he gave the first touch to the visage. 
Fra Bracalone saw that there was no time to 
lose. 

“ Why! Maitre Adam,”’ said he, a second 
time, in a tone in which anger predominated 
considerably over astonishment, “it is my 
portrait that you are painting !”’ 

“You think so?” said the artist negli- 
gently, as he put with the tip of his brush, 
on the countenance of the sufferer, one of 
those touches of genius which are the secret 
of great painters. 

“1, think so?’ cried Fra Bracalone, seiz- 
ing his arm to interrupt him in time, if pos- 
sible; “I more than think so—I know it.” 

“ You mistake,” said Maftre Adam,” dis- 
engaging his arm, and striving to resume his 
work. 

“What! No, Ido not mistake,” replied 
the friar, again catching the culpable arm; 
“T am so little in error, that if my poor ass 
could speak, I am certain he would recog- 
nize his master.” 

The ass began to bray. 
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“There !"’ said the sacristan, ‘ you see 
that I do not make him speak.’’ 

‘«‘ Well, so much the better,”’ replied Mai- 
tre Adam, as he released his captive mem- 
ber with an effort ; ‘‘ the resemblance of my 
portraits has always been contested, and by 
none more than by you, Fra Bracalone ;— 
that’s the way that genius replies and aven- 
ges itself.’’ 

« But,’’ continued the sacristan, more and 
more disturbed, ‘‘ with what view are you 
doing this, Maitre Adam ?” 

“With a very important one, I must con- 
fess,” said the artist. ‘I no longer earn 
any thing by burning the dead, and hence- 
forth I shall burn the living; perhaps that 
will bring me in something. Moreover, do 
not disturb yourself, Fra Bracalone ; for, in- 
stead of putting you in purgatory, I might 
have put you in hell, and once there, you 
know yourself very well no amount of masses 
and alms would get you out.”’ 

“That is a fact,’’ replied the sacristan, 
who saw the force of the reasoning, and 
therefore began to consider the situation not 
so bad as it might have been. ‘ Well, my 
good friend, let us see if there is no way to 
arrange matters.” 

‘ Certainly there is,’’ said the artist; ‘and 
I am very sure that fifteen days hence you 
will be in heaven. You are too much be- 
loved by-the neighboring peasants to be left 
long in a situation so cruel ;—you do not 
doubt it I am sure.” 

At these words Maitre Adam, with a touch 
of his brush, twisted the mouth of the pa- 
tient in such a way, as to leave no doubt of 
his sufferings. Fra Bracalone shuddered 
from head to foot, and seemed to experience 
in reality all those tortures of which he saw 
the imaginary representation. 

“No, certainly—I do not doubt it,”’ re- 
plied the poor sacristan, after an instant of 
silence ; ‘‘ but do you think that after having 
seen me in purgatory, and rescued me, they 
would have for me the same respect and ven- 
eration! Do you think they would?” 

“Well,” quoth the artist, as with a touch 
of his pencil he made a tear roll down the 
contracted cheek of the sufferer, ‘‘ nobody 
here below is sure of his salvation, and even 
the pope, while he may open the gates of 
heaven to others, yet, when the question is 





about himself, is obliged to give the keys to 
his successor. But seeing it’s you, I shall 
abridge the business as much as possible, 
and commence taking up a collection to- 
morrow morning.” 

‘« But, without having recourse to others,” 
ventured Fra Bracalone, with a timid voice, 
“might we not arrange the matter among 
ourselves.”’ 


“T think that would be very difficult,” 
said Maftre Adam, shaking his head. “A 
man can not be gotten out of purgatory with- 
out alms and masses.”’ 


‘* As to the masses, I shall attend to them 
myself,” said the sacristan, joyfully seeing 
that the matter was becoming clearer; “I 
shall ring them, and the prior will say them 
from habit, without inquiring for whom they 
are,’’ 

‘Then there are the alms, part of which 
belong to me,” continued Maitre Adam, 
‘‘and one of the rules of your order, forbids 
you to buy or sell anything for gold or silver. 
You see the matter is difficult to settle.” 


‘‘ How so?” said the sacristan, putting as 
much vivacity in his reply, as his antagonist 
did in the attack. ‘‘We cannot traffic for 
silver and gold, it is true, but we can give in 
exchange things much more precious.” 

‘“‘ Well, let’s see—what are those things ?”’ 
said Maitre Adam, interrupting his labor for 
the first time. 

“You have a pretty daughter ?”” 

‘My Gelsomina! I know it: she is an 
angel.’ 

‘‘ She is old enough to be married ?”’ 

‘She will be sixteen next Saint Mary’s 
day.” 

‘‘We shall say her nuptial mass gratis.’” 

« That is something ; but not enough.”’ 

‘You have a son who is a soldier ?”’ 

‘‘ That is, a corporal.’ 

‘No matter; the question is not of grade, 
but of profession ; in his trade, the soul is in 
great danger, seeing he is oftener at the wine 
shop than at mass.”’ 

« Alas! you speak truth, and it is one of 
my troubles.” 

“We will give him indulgences that will 
keep him in a perpetual slate of grace.” 

«That’s tempting. What more?” 

‘You are no longer young, Maitre Adam ?’’ 
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‘Tam nearly fifty-five.”’ 

“ That is an age at which we cannot count 
on living long. 

“The days of man are fixed beforehand 
by his Maker.” 

“True; you may die at any moment.” 

“Well.” 

 T will bury you in a blessed coat; I will 
light six tapers around your bier, and I will 
watch by you myself, which [ don’t do for 
anybody.” 

‘¢ This last offer decides me,’’ said Maitre 
Adam, pretending to be no longer able to 
resist the advantageous propositions made to 
him ; “but as, instead of going after provis- 
ions, as my wife desired me, I have amused 
myself here by painting this picture on the 
wall, and as it is too late now to repair my 
fault, you must throw in half of your ass’s 
load.” 

‘‘ With the greatest pleasure in the world!”’ 
cried the sacristan, enchanted to get out of 
purgatory so cheaply, and you shall choose 
the finest and best I have.” 

“Ts ita bargain ?”’ said Maitre Adam, of- 
fering his hand to Fra Bracalone. 

‘Take the whole load!’’ cried the friar, 
in his enthusiasm. 

“Well,” said Maitre Adam, effacing with 
a sigh the fresco, now three quarters done, 
‘‘one more chef d’euvre lost! but my daugh- 
ter will have some supper.” 


(To be Continued. ) 
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Though far from the least, of a race I’m the last ; 
Whose service to men is incessant— 

Whose labours impartial present a repast 

To the Noble, the Prince and the Peasant. 


That my fate is unmerited all must concede, 
As I most indignantly feel ; 

For when we are called upon duty to speed, 
I always am foremost in zeal. 


In the front of a battle I never appear; 

But when there’s occasion for warring, 

1 cheer up my comrades who lag in the rear, 
And loudest am heard in huzzaing. 


Charlotte, Va. 





TO JOHNNY BULL. 


The following playful lines were written with no view 
to publication, but they were handed to us by a lady who 
desires to see them in print, and who regards them with 
a mournful interest inspired by the recent death of the 
author.—[Ed. Mess. 


Ye men of merry England 
Who for negroes weep and moan, 

Who see all others faults so clear, 
Yet blink at all your own; 

You hypocrites, cast out the beam 
Ere you begin to try 

To wipe away the mote that dims 
Your Yankee neighbor’s eye. 


Nay, Johnny Bull, no longer roll 
Your evebails up to heaven, 
Nor elevate your hands begrim’d 
With Pharisaic leaven, 
Till you have given to the poor 
A portion of your pelf, 
And stopt the voice that cries, “ For Shame, 
“ Physician, heal thyself.” 


Who most encouraged slavery 
Upon this western shore, 
And from the sands of Africa 
The helpless negro tore? 
The father that begat thee, John, 
He did the deed commit, 
And thou wast nourished on the spoils, 
Thou canting hypocrite. 


You say our land is frowned upon 
For sins most huge and dark, 

But see the crowds that quit you, John, 
In every Yankee bark— 

Your toiling, starving flesh and blood, 
By tens of thousands come, 

And, that they may get negro fare, 
Quit kindred, friends and home. 


In Africa the negro man 
May roam as free as air, 

But native here, though much contemned, 
You cannot coax him there. 

While free and merry England 
Holds millions in her sway— 

Who, could they quit their fathers’ graves, 
Would land and bless the day. 


The papers say that you have asked 
Mistress and Mister Stowe 

To come and see you, and that she 
Has said that they will go :— 

They'll go and show their handsome knobs, 
And if you like their features, 

Pray send your invitation next 
To them and all the Beechers. 


We'll all confess, then, Johnny dear, 
You are more kindly grown 

To shift this burden from our backs 
And lay it on your own; 

But ere it has been long there, 
Trust me you'll all agree 

That you resemble Sinbad ; they 





The Old Man of the Sea. 
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Sketehes of the Flush Times of Alabama. 
and Mississippi. 
HON. S. S. PRENTISS. 


The character of the bar, in the older por- 
tions of the State of Mississippi, was very 
different from that of the bar in the new dis- 
tricts. Especially was this the case with the 
counties on and near the Mississippi river. 
In its front ranks stood Prentiss, Holt, Boyd, 
Quitman, Wilkinson, Winchester, Foote, 
Henderson, and others. 

It was at the period first mentioned by me, 
in 1837, that Sargeant S. Prentiss was in the 
flower of his forensic fame. He had not, at 
that time, mingled largely in federal politics. 
He had made but few enemies; and had not 
‘“staled his presence,” but was in all the 
freshness of his unmatched faculties. At 
this day it is difficult for any one to appre- 
ciate the enthusiasm which greeted this gifted 
man, the admiration which was felt for him, 
and the affection which followed him. He 
was to Mississippi, in her youth, what Jenny 
Lind is to the musical world, or what Charles 
Fox, whom he resembled in many things, 
was to the whig party of England in his 
day. Why he was so, it is not difficult 
to see. 
resentative of the qualities of the people, or 
rather of the better qualities of the wilder 
and more impetuous part of them. The pro- 
portion of young men—as in all new coun- 
tries—was great, and the proportion of wild 
young men was, unfortunately, still greater. 

He had all those qualities which make us 
charitable to the character of Prince Hal, as 
it is painted by Shakspeare, even when 
our approval is not fully bestowed. Gener- 
ous as a prince of the royal blood, brave and 
chivalrous as a knight templar, of a spirit 
that scorned every thing mean, underhanded 
or servile, he was prodigal to improvidence, 
instant in resentment, and bitter in his ani- 
mosities, yet magnanimous to forgive when 
reparation had been made, or misconstruc- 
tion explained away. There was no little- 
ness about him. Even towards an avowed 
enemy he was open and manly, and bore 
himself with a sort of antique courtesy and 
knightly hostility, in which self-respect min- 
gled with respect for his foe, except when 


Vor. XIX—52. 


He was a type of his times, a rep-| 


contempt was mixed with hatred; then no 
words can convey any sense of the intensity 
of his scorn, the depth of his loathing. When 
he thus outlawed a man from his courtesy 
and respect, language could scarce supply 
words to express his disgust and detestation. 

Fear seemed to be a stranger to his na- 
ture. He never hesitated to meet, nor did 
he wait for, “responsibility,”’ but he went 
in quest of it. To denounce meanness 
or villainy, in any and all forms, when it 
came in his way, was, with him, a matter of 
duty, from which he never shrunk; and so 
to denounce it as to bring himself in direct 
collision with the perpetrator or perpetra- 
tors—for he took them in crowds as well as 
singly—was a task for which he was instant 
in season or out of season. 

Even in the vices of Prentiss, there were 
magnificence and brilliancy imposing in a 
high degree. When he treated, it was a 
mass entertainment. On one occasion he 
chartered the theatre for the special gratifi- 
cation of his friends,—the public generally. 
He bet thousands on the turn of a card, and 
witnessed the success or failure of the wager 
with the nonchalance of a Mexican monte- 
‘player, or, as was most usual, with the light 
humor of a Spanish muleteer. He broke a 
faro-bank by the nerve with which he laid 
his large bets, and by exciting the passion of 
the veteran dealer, or awed him into honesty 
by the glance of his strong and steady eye. 

Attachment to his friends was a passion. 
It was a part of the loyalty to the honorable 
and chivalric, which formed the sub-soil of 
his strange and wayward nature. He never 
deserted a friend. His confidence knew no 
bounds. It scorned all restraints and consid- 
erations of prudence or policy. He made 
his friends’ quarrels ‘his own, and was as 
guardfal of their reputations as of his own. 
He would put his name on the back of their 
paper, without looking at the face of it, and 
give his carte blanche, if needed, by the quire. 
He was above the littleness of jealousy or 
rivalry; and his love of truth, his fidelity 
and frankness, were formed on the antique 
models of the chevaliers. But in social qual- 
ities he knew norival. These made him the 
delight of every circle; they were adapted 
to all, and were exercised on all. The same 
histrionic and dramatic talent that gave to 
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his oratory so irressitible a charm, and adapt- 
ed him to all grades and sorts of people, fitted 
him, in conversation, todelightall men. He 
never staled and never flagged. Evenif the 
fund of acquired capital could have run out, 
his originality was such, that his supply from 
the perennial fountain within was inexhausti- 
ble. 

His humour was as various as profound— 
from the most delicate wit to the broadest 
farce, from irony to caricature, from classi- 
cal allusion to the verge—and sometimes 
beyond the verge—of coarse jest and Fall- 
staff extravagance; and no one knew in 
which department he most excelled. His 
animal spirits flowed over like an Artesian 
well, ever gushing out in a deep, brigat, and 
sparkling current. 

He never seemed to despond or droop for 
a moment: the cares and anxieties of life 
were mere bagatelles to him. Sent to jail 
for fighting in the court-house, he made the 
walls of the prison resound with unaccus- 
tomed shouts of merriment and revelry. 
Starting to fight a duel, he laid down his 
hand at poker, to resume it with a smile 
when he returned, and went on the field 
laughing with his friends, as to a pic-nic. 
Yet no one knew better the proprieties of 
life than himself—when to put off levity, 
and treat grave subjects and persons with 
proper respect; and no one could assume 
and preserve more gracefully a dignified.and 
sober demeanor. 


His early reading and education had been: 


extensive and deep. Probably no man of 
his age, in the State, was so well read in the 
ancient and modern classics, in the current 
literature of the day, and—what may seem 
stranger—in the sacred scriptures. His 
speeches drew some of their grandest ima- 
ges, strongest expressions, and aptest illus- 
trations from the inspired writings. 

The personnel of this remarkable man was 
well calculated to rivet the interest his char- 
acter inspired. Though he was low of sta- 
ture, and deformed in one leg, his frame 
was uncommonly athletic and muscular; his 
arms and chest were well formed, the latter 
deep and broad ; his head large and a model 
of classical proportions and noble contour. 
A handsome face, compact brow, massive 
and expanded, and eyes of dark hazel, full 








land clear, were fitted for the expression of 


every passion and flitting shade of feeling 
and sentiment. His complexion partook of 
the biltous rather than the sanguine tempera- 
‘ment. The skin was smooth and bloodless 


'—no excitement or stimulus heightened its 
‘color ; nor did the writer ever see any evi- 
dence in his face of irregularity of habit. In 
‘repose, his countenance was serious and 
rather melancholy—certainly somewhat soft 
and quiet in expression, but evidencing 
strength and power, and the masculine rather 
than the light and flexible qualities which 
characterized him in his convivial moments. 
There was nothing affected or theatrical in 
his manney, though some parts of his printed 
speeches would seem to indicate this. He 
was frank and artless as a child; and nothing 
could have been more winning than his fa- 
miliar intercourse with the bar, with whom 
he was always a favorite, and without a rival 
in their affection. 

I come now to speak of him as a lawyer. 

He was more widely known as a politician 
than a lawyer, as an advocate than a jurist. 
This was because politics form a wider and 
more conspicuous theatre than the bar, and 
because the mass of men are better judges 
of oratory than.of law. That he wasa man 
of wonderful versatility and varied accom- 
plishments, is most true; that he was a pop- 
ular orator of the first class is also true; and 
that all.of his faculties did not often, if ever, 
find employment in his profession, may be 
true likewise. So far he appeared to better 
advantage in a deliberative assembly, or be- 
fore the people, because there he had a wider 
range and subjects of a more general inter- 
est, and was not fettered by rules and pre- 
cedents; his genius expanded over a larger 
area and exercised his powers in greater 
variety and number. Moreover, a stump 
speech is rarely made chiefly for convic- 
tion and persuasion, but to gratify and de- 
light the auditors, and to raise the character 
of the speaker. Imagery, anecdote, orna- 
ment, eloquence and elocution, are in better 
taste than in a speech at the bar, where the 
chief and only legitimate aim is to convince 
and instruct. 

It will always be a mooted point among 
Prentiss’s admirers, as to where his strength 
chiefly lay. My own opinion is that it was 
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as a jurist that he mostly excelled; that it 
consisted in knowing and being able to show 
to others what was the law. I state the opin- 
jon with some diffidence, and, did it rest on 
my own judgment alone, should not hazard 
it at all. But the eminent chief-justice of 
the high court of errors and appeals of Mis- 
sissippi thought that Prentiss appeared to most 
advantage before that court; and a distin- 
guished judge of the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama, who had heard him before the chan- 
cellor of Mississippi, expressed to me the 
opinion that his talents shone most conspicu- 
ously in that forum. These were men who 
could be led from a fair judgment of a legal 
argunent by mere oratory, about as readily 
as old Playfair could be turned from a true 
criticism upon a mathematical treatise, by 
its being burnished over with extracts from 
fourth-of-July harangues. Had brilliant de- 
clamation been his only or chief faculty, 
there were plenty of his competitors at the 
bar, who, by their learning and powers of 
argument, would have knocked the spangles 
off him, and sent his cases whirling out of 
court, to the astonishment of hapless clients 
who had trusted to such fragile help in time 
of trial. 

It may be asked how is this possible? How 
is it consistent with the jealous demands 
which the law makes of the ceaseless and 
persevering attention of her followers as the 
condition of her favors? The question needs 
an answer. It is to be found somewhere else 
than in the unaided resources of even such 
an intellect as that of Sergeant Prentiss. In 
some form or other Prentiss always was a 
student. Probably the most largely devel- 
oped of all his faculties was his memory. 
He gathered information with marvellous 
rapidity. The sun-stroke that makes its im- 
pression upon the medicated plate is not more 
rapid in transcribing, or more faithful in fixing 
its image, than was his perception in taking 
cognizance of facts and principles, or his 
ability to retain them. Once fixed, the im- 
pression was there forever. It is true, as 
Mr. Wirt observed, that genius must have 
materials to work on. No man, how magni- 
ficently soever endowed, can possibly be a 
safe, much less a great lawyer, who does not 
understand the facts and law of his case. 
But some men may understand them much 








more readily than others. There are labor- 
saving minds, as well as labor-saving ma- 
chines, and that of Mr. Prentiss was one of 
them. In youth he had devoted himself 
with intense application to legal studies, and 
had mastered, as few men have done, the 
elements of the law and much of its text- 
book learning. So acute and retentive an 
observer must, too—especially in the fresh- 
ness and novelty of his first years of prac- 
tice—“have absorbed” no little law as it 
floated through the court-house, or was dis- 
tilled from the bench and bar. 

But more especially, it should be noted 
that Mr. Prentiss, until the fruition of his 
fame, was a laborious man, even in the tape- 
string sense. While the world was spread- 
ing wild tales of his youth, his deviations, 
though conspicuous enough while they lasted, 
were only occasional, and at long intervals, 
the intervening time being occupied in ab- 
stemious application to his studies. Doubt- 
less, too, the supposed obstacles in the way 
of his success were greatly exaggerated, the 
vulgar having a great proneness to magnify 
the frailties of great men, and to lionize 
genius by making it independent, for its 
splendid achievements, of all external aids. 

With these allowances, however, truth re- 
quires the admission that Mr. Prentiss did, 
when at the seat of government, occupy the 
hours, usually allotted by the diligent prac- 
titioner to books or clients, in amusements 
not well suited to prepare him for those great 
efforts which have indissolubly associated his 
name with the judicial history of his State. 

As an advocate, Mr. Prentiss attained a 
wider celebrity than as a jurist. Indeed, he 
was more formidable in this than in any 
other department of his profession. Before 
the Supreme, or Chancery, or Circuit Court, 
upon the law of the case, inferior abilities 
might set off, against greater native powers, 
superior application and research; or the 
precedents might overpower him; or the 
learning and judgment of the bench might 
come in aid of the right, even when more 
feebly defended than assailed. But what 
protection had mediocrity, or even second- 
rate talent, against the influences of excite- 
ment and fascination, let loose upon a mer- 
curial jury, at least as easily impressed 
through their passions as theirreason? The 
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boldness of his attacks, his iron nerve, his 
adroitness, his power of debate, the over- 
powering fire—broadside after broadside— 
which he poured into the assailable points of 


his adversary, his facility and plainness of| 


illustration, and his talent of adapting him- 
self to every mind and character he ad- 
dressed, rendered him, on all debatable 
issues, next to irresistible. To give him the 
conclusion was nearly ihe same thing as to 
give him the verdict. 

In the examination of witnesses he was 
thought particularly to excel. He wasted 
no time by irrelevant questions. He seemed 
to weigh every question before he put it, 
and see clearly its bearing upon every part 
of the case. The facts were brought out in 
natural and simple order. He examined as 
few witnesses, and elicited as few facts as 
he could safely get along with. In this way 
he avoided the danger of discrepancy, and 
kept his mind undiverted from the controll- 
ing points in the case. The jury were left 
unwearied and unconfused, and saw, before 
the argument, the bearing of the testimony. 

He avoided, too, the miserable error into 
which so many lawyers fall, of making every 
possible point in a case, and pressing all with 
equal force and confidence, thereby prejudi- 
cing the mind of the court, and making the 
jury believe that the trial of a cause is but 
running a jocky race. 

In arguing a cause of much public inter- 
est, he got all the benefit of the sympathy 
and feeling of the by-standers. He would 
sometimes turn towards them in an impas- 
sioned appeal, as if looking for a larger au- 
dience than court and jury ; and the excite- 
ment of the outsiders, especially in criminal 
cases, was thrown with great effect into the 
jury-box. 

Mr. Prentiss was never thrown off his 
guard, or seemingly taken by surprise. He 
kept his temper ; or, if he got furious, there 
was ‘‘ method in his madness.” 

He had a faculty in speaking I never knew 
possessed by any other person. He seemed 
to speak without any effort of the will. There 
seemed to be no governing or guiding power 
to the particular faculty called into exercise. 
It worked on, and its treasures flowed spon- 
taneously. There was no air of thought— 
no elevation, frowning or knitting of the 





brows—no fixing up of the countenance — 
no pauses to collect or arrange his thoughts, 
All seemed natural and unpremeditated. No 
one ever felt uneasy lest he might fall; in 
his most brilliant flights ‘the empyrean 
heights” into which he soared seemed to be 
his natural element—as the upper air the 
eagle’s. 

Among the most powerful of his jury 
efforts, were his speeches against Bird, for 
the murder of Cameron ; and against Phelps, 
the notorious highway robber and murderer. 
Both were convicted. The former owed his 
conviction, as General Foote, who defended 
him with great zeal and ability, thought, to 
the transcendent eloquence of Prentiss. He 
was justly convicted, however, as his confes- 
sion, afterwards made, proved. Phelps was 
one of the most daring and desperate of ruf- 
fians. He fronted his prosecutor and the 
court, not only with composure, but with 
scornful and malignant defiance. When 
Prentiss rose to speak, and for some time 
afterwards, the criminal scowled upon hima 
look of hate and insolence. But when the 
orator, kindling with his subject turned upon 
him, and poured down a stream of burning 
invective, like lava, upon his head; when 
he depicted the villainy and barbarity of his 
bloody atrocities ; when he pictured, in dark 
and dismal colors, the fate which awaited 
him, and the awful judgment, to be pro- 
nounced at another bar, upon his crimes, 
when he should be confronted with his inno- 
cent victims ; when he fixed his gaze of con- 
centrated power upon him, the strong man’s 
face relaxed; his eyes faltered and fell; until, 
at length, unable to bear up longer, self-con- 
victed, he hid his head beneath the bar, and 
exhibited a picture of ruffian-audacity cowed 
beneath the spell of true courage and trium- 
phant genius. Though convicted, he was 
not hung. He broke jail, and resisted re- 
capture so desperately, that, although he was 
encumbered with his fetters, his pursuers 
had to kill him in self-defence, or permit his 
escape. 

In his defence of criminals, in that large 
class of cases in which something of eleva- 
tion or bravery in some sort, redeemed the 
lawlessness of the act, where murder was 
committed under a sense of outrage, or upon 
sudden resentment, and in fair combat, his 
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chivalrous spirit upheld the public sentiment, | produced without difficulty what he had once 


which, if it did not justify that sort of ‘ wild, 
justice,’ could not be brought to punish it 
ignominiously. His appeals fell like flame 
on those 


“ Souls made of fire, and children of the sun, 
With whom revenge was virtue.” 





I have never heard of but one client of | 
his who was convicted on a charge of homi-| 
cide, and he was convicted of one of its | 
lesser degrees. So successful was he, that 
the expression—“ Prentiss couldn’t clear, 
him”—was a hyperbole that expressed the’ 
desperation of a criminal’s fortunes. 

Mr. P. was employed only in important 
cases, and generally as associate counsel, | 
and was thereby relieved of much of the! 
preliminary preparation which occupies so) 
much of the time of the attorney in getting 
a case ripe for trial. In the Supreme and| 
Chancery Courts he had of course, only to| 
examine the record and prepare his argu- 
ment. On the circuit his labors were much 
more arduous. The important criminal and 
civil causes which he argued, necessarily re- | 
quired consultations with clients, the prepara- 
tion of pleadings and proofs, either under his 
supervision, or by his advice and direction ; 
and this, from the number and difficulty of 
the cases, must have consumed time and re- 
quired application and industry. 

At the time of which I speak, his long 
vigils and continued excitement did not en- 
feeble his energies. Indeed, he has been 
known to assert, that he felt brighter, and in 
better preparation for forensic debate, after 
sitting up all night in company with his 
friends, than at any other time. He re- 
quired less sleep, probably, than any man in 
the State, seldom devoting to that purpose 
more than three or four hours in the twenty- 
four. After his friends had retired at a late 
hour in the night, or rather at an early hour 
in the morning, he has been known to get 
his books and papers and prepare for the 
business of the day. 

His faculty of concentration drew his en- 
ergies, as through a lens, upon the subject 
before him. No matter what he was engaged 
in, his intellect was in ceaseless play and mo- 
tion. Alike comprehensive and systematic 


conceived. 


Probably something would have still been 


wanting to explain his celerity of prepara- 
tion for his causes, had not partial nature 


gifted him with the lawyer’s highest talent, 
the acumen which, like an imstinct, enabled 
him to see the points which the record pre- 
sented. His genius for generalizing saved 
him, in a moment, the labor of a long and 
tedious reflection upon, and collation of, the 
several parts of a narrative. He read with 
great rapidity ; glancing his eyes through a 
page he caught the substance of jts contents 
at a view. His analysis, too, was wonderful. 
The chemist does not reduce the contents of 
his alembic to their elements more rapidly or 
surely than he resolved the most complica- 
ted facts into primary principles. 

His statements—like those of all great 
lawyers—were clear, perspicuous and com- 
pact; the language simple and sententious. 
Considered in the most technical sense, as 
forensic arguments merely, no one will deny 
that his speeches were admirable and able 
efforts. If the professional reader will turn 
to the meagre reports of his arguments in 
the cases of Ross v. Vertner, 5 How. 305 ; 
Vick et al. v. The Mayor and Aldermen of 
Vicksburg, 1 How. 381; and The Planters’ 
Bank v. Snodgrass et al, he will, I think, con- 
cur in this opinion. 

Anecdotes are not wanting to show that 
even in the Supreme Court he argued some 
cases of great importance, without knowing 
anything about them till the argument was 
commenced. One of these savors of the 
ludicrous. Mr. Prentiss was retained, as 
associate counsel, with Mr. (now Gen.) 
M—, at that time one of the most promising, 
as now one of the most distinguished, law- 
yers in the State. During the session of the 
Supreme Court, at which the case was to 
come on, Mr. M— called Mr. P.’s attention 
to the case, and proposed examining the re- 
cord together; but for some reason this was 
deferred for some time. At last it was agreed 
to examine into the case the night before the 
day set for the hearing. At the appointed 
time, Prentiss could not be found. Mr. 
M— was in great perplexity. The case was 
of great importance ; there were able oppo-~ 





in the arrangement of his thoughts, he re- 





sing counsel, and his client and himself had 
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trusted greatly to Mr. P.’s assistance. Pren- 
tiss appeared in the court-room when the 
case was called up. The junior counsel 
opened the case, reading slowly from the 
record all that was necessary to give a clear 
perception of its merits; and made the 
points, and read the authorities he had col- 
lected. The counsel on the other side re- 
plied. Mr. P. rose to rejoin. The junior 
could scarcely conceal his apprehensions. 
But there was no cloud on the brow of the 
speaker ; the consciousness of his power and 
of approaching victory sat on his face. He 
commenced, as he always did, by stating 
clearly the case, and the questions raised by 
the facts. He proceeded to establish the 
propositions he contended for, by their rea- 
son, by authorities, and by collateral analo- 
gies, and to illustrate them from his copious 
resources of comparison. He took up, one 
by one, the arguments on the other side, and 
showed their fallacy; he examined the au- 
thorities relied upon, in the order in which 
they were introduced, and showed their in- 
applicability, and the distinction between the 
facts of the cases reported and those in the 
case at bar; then returning to the authorities 
of his colleague, he showed how clearly, in 
application and principle, they supported his 
own argument. When he sat down, his col- 
league declared that Prentiss had taught him 
more of the case than he had gathered from 
his own researches and reflection. 

Mr. Prentiss had scarcely passed a decade 
from his majority when he was the idol of 
Mississippi. While absent from the state, 
his name was brought before the people for 
Congress; the state then voting by general 
ticket, and electing two members. He was 
elected, the sitting members declining to 
present themselves before the people, upon 
the claim, that they were elected at the spe- 
cial election, ordered by Gov€rnor Lynch, for 
two years, and not-for the called session 
merely. Mr.-rentiss, with Mr. Word, his 
colleague, went on to Washington to claim 
He was admitted to the bar of the 
house to defend and assert his right. He 
delivered then that speech which took the 
house and the country by storm; an effort 
which, if his fame rested upon it alone, for 
its manliness of tone, exquisite satire, gor- 
geous imagery, and argumentative power, 





a 


would have rendered his name imperishable, 
The house, opposed to him as it was in po- 
litical sentiment, reversed its former judg- 
ment, which declared Gholson and Claiborne 
entitled to their seats, and divided equally on 
the question of admitting Prentiss and Word. 
The speaker, however, gave the casting vote 
against the latter, and the election was re- 
ferred back to the people. 


Mr. Prentiss addressed a circular to the 
voters of Mississippi, in which he announced 
his intention to canvass the state. The ap- 
plause which greeted him at Washington, 
and which attended the speeches he was 
called on to make at the North, came thunder- 
ing back to his adopted state. His friends— 
and their name was legion—thought before 
that his talents were of the highest order; 
and when their judgments were thus con- 
firmed—when they received the endorse- 
ment of such men as Clay, Webster, and 
Calhoun, they felt a kind of personal inter- 
est in him: he was their Prentiss. They 
had first discovered him—first brought him 
out—first proclaimed his greatness. Their 
excitement knew no bounds. Political con- 
siderations, too, doubtless had their weight. 
The canvass opened—it was less a canvass 
than an ovation. He went through the 
state—an herculean task—making speeches 
every day, except Sundays, in the sultry 
months of summer and fall. The people of 
all classes and both sexes turned out to hear 
him. He came, as he declared, less on his 
own errand than theirs, to vindicate a viola- 
ted constitution, to rebuke the insult to the 
honor and sovereignty of the state, to up- 
hold the sacred right of the people to elect 
their own rulers. The theme was worthy of 
the orator, the orator of the subject. 


This period may be considered the golden 
prime of the genius of Prentiss. His real 
effective greatness here attained its culmi- 
nating point. He had the whole state for his 
audience, the honor of the state for his sub- 
ject. He came well armed and well equipped 
for the warfare. Not content with challeng- 
ing his competitors to the field, he threw 
down the gauntlet to all comers. Party, or 
ambition, or some other motive, constrained 
several gentlemen—famous before, notorious 
afterwards,—to meet him. In every in- 
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stance of such temerity, the opposer was 
made to bite the dust. 

The ladies surrounded the rostrum with 
their carriages, and added, by their beauty, 


There was much about him to remind you 
of Byron: the cast of head—the classic fea- 
tures—the fiery and restive nature—the 
moral and personal daring—the imaginative 
interest to the scene. There was no ele-|and poetical temperament—the scorn and 
ment of oratory that his genius did not sup-| deep passion—the deformity of which I have 
ply. It was plain to see whence his boy-|spoken—the satiric wit—the craving for ex- 
hood had drawn its romantic inspiration. | citement, and the air of melancholy he some- 
His imagination was colored and imbued | times wore—his early neglect, and the im- 
with the light of the shadowy past, and was|agined slights put upon him in his unfriended 
richly stored with the unreal but life-like} youth—the collisions, mental and physical, 
creations, which the genius of Shakspeare| which he had with others—his brilliant and 
and Scott had evoked from the ideal world. | sudden reputation, and the romantic interest 
He had lingered, spell-bound, among the| which invested him, make up a list of cor- 
scenes of medieval chivalry. His spirit had| respondencies, still further increased, alas! 
dwelt, until almost naturalized, in the mys- by his untimely death. 
tic dream-land they peopled—among pala-| With such abilities as we have alluded to, 
dins, and crusaders, and knights-templars; and surrounded by such circumstances, he 
with Monmouth and Percy—with Bois Gil-| ‘prosecuted the canvass, making himself the 
bert and Ivanhoe, and the bold McGregor— equal favorite of all classes. Old democrats 
with the cavaliers of Rupert, and the iron|were seen, with tears running down their 

enthusiasts of Fairfax. As Judge Bullard | cheeks, laughing hysterically; and some, who, 
remarks of him, he had the talent of an’ ever since the formation of parties, had voted 
Italian improvisatore, and could speak the | the democratic ticket, from coroner up to 
thoughts of poetry with the inspiration of| governor, threw up their hats and shouted 
oratory, and in the tones of music. The! for him. He was returned to Congress by 
































fluency of his speech was unbroken—no syl- 


lable unpronounced—not a ripple on the, 
Probably he never | 


smooth and brilliant tide. 
hesitated for a word in his life. His diction 
adapted itself, without effort, to the thought ; 
now easy and familiar, now stately and dig- 
nified, now beautiful and various as the hues 
of the rainbow, again compact, even rugged 
in sinewy strength, or lofty and grand in elo- 
quent declamation. 


a large majority, leading his colleague, who 
ran on precisely the same question, more 
than a thousand votes. 

The political career of Mr. Prentiss after 
this time is matter of public history, and I 
do not propose to refer to it. 

After his return from Congress, Mr. Pren- 
tiss continued to devote himself to his pro- 
fession ; but, subsequently to 1841 or 1842, he 
was more engaged in closing up his old bu- 












His face and manner were alike uncom-|siness than in prosecuting new. Some year 
mon. The turm of the head was like Byron’s;| or two afterwards, the suit which involved 
the face and the action were just what the|his fortune was determined against him in 
mind made them. The excitement of the! the Supreme Court of the United States ; and 
features, the motions of the head and body, | he found himself by this event, aggravated 
the gesticulation he used, were all in abso-| as it was by his immense liabilities for others, 


lute harmony with the words you heard. 
You saw and took cognizance of the general 
effect only ; the particular instrumentalities 


did not strike you; they certainly did not| 


call off attention to themselves. How a 

countenance, so redolent of good humor as 
his at times, could so soon be overcast, and 
express such intense bitterness, seemed a 
marvel. But bitterness and the angry pas- 
sions were, probably, as strongly implanted 
in him as any other sentiments or qualities. 


deprived of the accumulations of years of 
‘successful practice, and again dependent 
| upon his own exertions for the support of 
himself and others now placed under his 
protection. In the meantime, the profes~ 
sion in Mississippi had become less remune~ 
rative, and more laborious. Bearing up with 
an unbroken spirit against adverse fortune, 
he determined to try a new theatre, where 
his talents might have larger scope. For 
this purpose, he removed to the city of New 
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Orleans, and was admitted to the bar there. | 


How rapidly he rose to a position among the 
leaders of that eminent bar, and how near 
he seemed to be to its first honors, the coun- 
try knows. The energy with which he ad- 
dressed himself to the task of mastering the 
peculiar jurisprudence of Louisiana, and the 
success with which his efforts were crowned, 
are not the least of the splendid achieve- 
ments of this distinguished gentleman. 

The danger is not that we shall be miscon- 
strued in regard to the rude sketch we have 
given of Mr. Prentiss in any such manner as 
to leave the impression that we are preju- 
diced against, or have underrated the char- 
acter of, that gentleman. 
of having written in no unkind or unloving 
spirit of one whom, in life, we honoured, and 
whose memory is still dear to us; the dan- 
ger is elsewhere. It is two fold: that we 
may be supposed to have assigned to Pren- 
tiss a higher order of abilities than he pos- 
sessed; and, in the second place, that we 
have presented, for undistinguishing admira- 


tion, a character, some of the elements of, 


which do not deserve to be admired or imi- 
tated—and, indeed, which are of most peri- 
jous example, especially to warm-blooded 
youth. As to the first objection, we feel 
sure that we are not mistaken, and even did 
‘we distrust our own judgment we would be 
confirmed by Sharkey, Boyd, Wilkinson, 
Guion, Quitman, to say nothing of the com- 
mendations of Clay, Webster and Calhoun, 
“the immortal three,’ whose opinions as to 
Prentiss’s talents would be considered ex- 
travagant if they did not carry with them the 
imprimatur of their own great names. But 
‘we confess to the danger implied in the 
second suggestion. With ‘all our admira- 
‘tion for Prentiss—-much as his memory is 
‘endeared to us—however the faults of his 
‘character ‘and the irregularities of his life 
may be palliated by the peculiar circumstan- 
‘ces which pressed upon idiosyncrasies of 
‘temper and mind almost as peculiar as those 
‘ircumstances,it cannot be denied, and it 
‘ought not to be concealed, that the influence 
‘of Prentiss upon the men, especially upon 
‘the young men of his time and association, 
was hurtful. True he had some attributes 
‘worthy of unlimited admiration, and he did 
some things which the best men might take 





| 
| 


| 


Weare conscious' and scattered more. 


| 





—_— 


as examples for imitation. He was a noble, 
whole-souled, magnanimous man: as pure of 
honour, as lofty in chivalric bearing as the 
heroes of romance: but, mixed with these 
brilliant qualities, were vices of mind and 
habit which made them more dangerous than 
if they had not existed at all: for vice is 
more easily copied than virtue: and in the 
partnership between virtue and vice, vice 
subsidizes virtue to its uses. Prentiss lacked 
regular, self-denying, systematic application. 
He accomplished a great deal, but not a 
great deal for his capital: if he did more 
than most men, he did less than the task of 
such a man: if he gathered much, he wasted 
He wanted the great 
essential element of a true, genuine, moral 
greatness: there was not—above his intel- 
lect and the bright army of glittering facul- 
ties and strong powers of his mind—above 
the fierce host of passions in his soul—a pre- 
siding spirit of Duty. Life was no trust to 
him: it was a thing to be enjoyed—a bright 
holiday season—a gala day, to be spent freely 
and carelessly—a gift to be decked out with 
brilliant deeds and eloquent words and all 
gewgaws of fancy—and to be laid down 
bravely when the evening star should suc- 
ceed=the bright sun and the dews begin to fall 
softly upon the green earth. True he labour- 
ed more than most men: but he laboured as 
he frolicked—because his mind could not be 
idle, but burst into work as by the irrepres- 
sible instinct which sought occupation as an 
outlet to intellectual excitement: but what 
he accomplishea was nothing to the measure 
of his powers. He studied more than he 
seemed to study,—more, probably, than he 
cared to have it believed he studied. But he 
could accomplish with only slender effort, the 
end for which less gifted men must delve, and 
toil, and slave. But the imitators, the many 
youths of warm passions and high hopes, 
ambitious of distinction—yet solicitous of 
pleasure—blinded by the glare of Prentiss’s 
eloquence, the corruscations of a wit and 
fancy through which his speeches were borne 
as a stately ship through the phosphorescent 
waves of a tropical sea—what example was 
it to them to see the renown of the forum, 
the eloquence of the Hustings, the triumphs 
of the Senate associated with the faro-table, 
the mifnight revel, the drunken carouse, the 
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loose talk of the board laden with wine and 
cards? What Prentiss effected they failed in 
compassing. Like a chamois hunter, full of 
life, and vigor, and courage, supported by 
the spear of his genius—potent as Ithuriel’s— 
Prentiss sprang up the steeps and leaped over 
the chasms on his way to the mount where 
the “ proud temple’ shines above cloud and 
storm; but mediocrity, in essaying to follow 
him, but made ridiculous the enterprise which 
only such a man with such aids could accom- 
plish. And even he, not wisely or well: the 
penalty came at last, as it must ever come 
for a violation of natural and moral laws. 
He lived, in pain and poverty, drooping in 
spirit, exhausted in mind and body, to la- 
ment that wasting of life, and health, and 
genius, which, unwasted, in the heyday of 
existence, and in the meridian lustre of his 
unrivalled powers, might have opened for 
himself and for his country a career of use- 
fulness and just renown scarcely paralleled 
by the most honored and loved of all the land. 

If to squander thus such rare gifts were a 
grievous fault, grievously hath this erring 
child of genius answered it. But painfully 
making this concession, forced alone by the 
truth, it is with pleasure we can say, that, 
with this deduction from Prentiss’s claims to 
reverence and honor, there yet remains so 
much of force and of brilliancy in the char- 
acter—so much that is honorable, and noble, 
aud generous—so much of a manhood whose 
robust and masculine virtues are set off by 
the wild and lovely graces that attempered 
and adorned its strength, that we feel drawn 
to it not less to admire than to love. 

In the midst of his budding prospects, rap- 
idly ripening into fruition, insidious disease 
assailed him. It was long hoped that the 
close and fibrous system, which had, seem- 
ingly, defied all the laws of nature, would 
prove superior to this malady. His uncon- 
querable will bore him up long against its 
attacks. Indeed it seemed that only death 
itself could subdue that fiery and unextin- 
guishable energy. He made his last great 
effort, breathing in its feeble accents but a 


—_— 


in a sitting posture, and was carried, after 
its delivery, exhausted from the bar. 
Not long after this time, in a state of com- 
plete prostration, he was taken, in a steam- 
boat, from New-Orleans to Natchez, under 
the care of some faithful friends. The opiates 
given him, and the exhaustion of nature, had 
dethroned his imperial reason ; and the great 
advocate talked wildly of some trial in which 
he supposed he was engaged. When he 
reached Natchez, he was taken to the resi- 
dence of a relation, and from that time, only 
fora moment, did a glance of recognition 
fall—lighting up for an instant his pallid fea- 
tures—upon his wife and children, weeping 
around his bed. On the morning of —— 
died this remarkable man, in the 42nd year 
of his age. What he was, we know. What 
he might have been, after a mature age and a 
riper wisdom, we cannot tell. Butthat he was 
capable of commanding the loftiest heights 
of fame, and marking his name and character 
upon the age he lived in, we verily believe. 
But he has gone. He died, and lies bu- 
ried near that noble river which first, when 
he was a raw Yankee boy, caught his poetic 
eye, and stirred, by its aspect of grandeur, 
his sublime imagination ; upon whose shores 
first fell his burning and impassioned words 
as they aroused the rapturous applause of his 
astonished auditors. And long will that no- 
ble river flow out its tide into the gulf, ere 
the roar of its current shall mingle with the 
tones of such eloquence again—eloquence, 
as full and majestic, as resistless and sub- 
lime, and as wild in its sweep as its own 
sea-like flood, 


“the mightiest river 
Rolls mingling with his fame forever.” 





The tidings of his death came like wailing 
over the state, and we all heard them, as 
the toll of the bell for a brother’s funeral. 


|The chivalrous felt, when they heard that 


‘young Harry Percy’s spur was cold,’’ that 





the world had somehow grown common- 
place; and the men of wit and genius, or 


‘those who could appreciate such qualities in 


more touching and affecting pathos, and a! others, looking over the surviving bar, ex- 
more persuasive eloquence, in behalf of claimed with a sigh— 


Lopez, charged with the offence of fitting 
out an expedition against Cuba. So weak 
was he, that he was compelled to deliver it 


Vor. XIX—53 


“ The blaze of wit, the flash of bright intelligence, 
The beam of social eloquence, 
Sunk with as sun.” 


Ida. 


{Juty, 
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IDA. 


“O Ida, Counters Ida, put on thy broidered vest, 
Smooth thy long ringlets’ paly gold; obey thy sire’s be- 
hest, 


Come down with gracious courtesy, welcome his noble | 


So called the ancient nurse to her, but calléd she in vain, 
The lady Ida neither turned, nor answeréd again, 
A cold and rigid gravity, her features pale retain. 


“O mistress mine, and angel child,” did the old nurse re- 
sume, 

“ If that thy stately father see thy mien’s unaltered gloom, 

It will but hasten fatally thee to thy bridal-doom. 


No respite will he grant us then, but ere to-morrow’s sun, 
Thy fate and that of Emeric, will blended be in one. 
And might of misery will kill, when life is scarce begun.” 


Then turned the lady Ida, her very lips grew white, 
And on her forehead stood cold drops of agonized affright, 


“Saw ye,” she cried, convulsively,.“‘ yon little thread of 


light? 


Bend low thy head, Brennhilda, bend and watch, but an- 
swer not, 

It streameth from the rocky shore, the lonely fisher’s 
cot,— 

O dost not thou remember well who parted on that spot?” 


“ Ah! well aday! Remember I? When shall I ere forget 

That brave young stranger fisherman, with burning eyes 
of jet? 

Asleep or waking he doth seem before my vision yet. 


But put aside thy fancies wild, for he can come no more, 

Laid he not down and died for thee on the far English 
shore ? 

The surging sea his requiem gives in its sepulchral roar.” 


Upon her lips a pressure light, but firm, fair Ida laid. 

“Even stone walls have ears and tongues, therefore be- 
ware,” she said, 

“ That thread of light his signal is, or a message from the 
dead.” 


Loud stormed the angry Baron, but Ida gave small heed, 

She only donned with quiet haste a yet more sable weed, 

And nerved her woman-soul to dare all that should be 
decreed. 


“ Descend thou from thy chamber high,” the grim old no- 
ble cried. 

“ By thy father’s name, and inemory, this eve shall see 
thee bride, 

Of Emeric, the mirror bright, of chivalry and pride.” 
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Spoke then the lady Ida; “O father, come I never, 
To one now gone my heart I gave, forever and forever. 
My love and faith united are, from him they cannot sever.” 


Forth from her bower her father then the lady Ida bore, 

The ashen hue of parting life her lovely features wore. 

Wringing her hands the aged nurse for mercy did im- 
plore. 


Yet staid he not his step upon the turret’s winding stair, 

Her robe of blackness heeded not, nor her dishevelled 
hair, 

But swiftly to the altar of the chapel did repair. 


There stood the priestly minister in vestments fair ar- 
rayed, 

There jewelled Dames and belted Knights a mimic aun- 
light made, 

But the proud bridegroom stood apart, ‘neath purple dra- 
pery’s shade. 


Now stole he close to Ida’s side, and whispered one low 
word, 

No other ear the meaning caught, if it the whisper heard, 

Trembled within her breast the heart, like a poor flutter- 
ing bird. 


Her brow its pallid terror lost, her eyes their look of woe, 

Like sunbeam on a stormy cloud, came to her cheek the 
glow. 

And round her father suddenly her white arms did she 
throw. 


Up to that moment, never tear had been upon his cheek, 

But in his daughter’s mute appeal the father’s heart grew 
weak, 

And vainly from the crowd to hide emotion did he seek. 


Clasping lier close in his embrace he dashed aside the dew, 
That o’er his dark grey eagle eyes its misty mantle threw, 
“My Ida of her father’s heart and love but little knew.” 


Fast then out spake Brennhilda old, “oh! blessed day 
of pain 

Which turns the losses of the past only to richer gain, 

And love and truth, and life and joy, uniteth fast again. 


For surely as mine aged eyes retain their perfect sight, 

The nameless fisher of the coast is this same stalwart 
knight,” 

Let minstrel harps more skilled than ours sing of that 
bridal bright. 


M. LI. W. H. 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage te 
China, 


CHAPTER XX: 


Old notes ; Signs of nobility ; Macao; Resi- 
dence of foreigners; The Albion; Streets ; 
Style of architecture ; Rule of visiting ; | 
dinner ; Style of sleeping apartment ; Do-| 
mestic watchman; Proof of civilization ; 
Position and population; Climate of Ma- 
cao; Sedan chairs; Sail for Whampoa ; 
Boat traders; Water nymphs; The steamer 
Fire-Fly. 








The sight of Macao in the distance re-| 
minds me of the circumstances under which | 
I visited this port more than ten years since. | 
We arrived in a sickly ship, and almost in a 
starving condition. Here are some of the | 
notes I wrote at the time. 

There is no picture of desolation equal to 
that presented by an empty hen-coop, that 
has been washed out more than two weeks, 
ready to receive anew colony. Salt beef 
and salt pork, water and rice, and nothing) 
else besides! Live thus for two or three | 
weeks, and then look into an empty hen-| 
coop—and if it don’t put you in mind of the 
“ Deserted Village,” or bring tears in your 





nay, en roy; that is, they feed you well, 
charge high, and cheat you into the bargain. 
I did not see much of the place, however— 
for it showered, and thundered, and lightened 
almost every day; but, sir, I did exploits of 
the table during this time, which made as 
much impression on me as if they had been 


exploits of the field, which carpet knights 


contend are equally hazardeus. 
but I am getting egotistical. 
Soon after our arrival, the fleet surgeon 
opened a hospital on shore, where he had all 
the sick removed. The establishment was a 
large, airy mansion, that had been just va- 
cated by some Portuguese nabob, and was as 
clean and comfortable as a palace. Most of 
the men speedily improved; and two of them, 
who were bedrid when they went, returned 
stout, athletic locking fellows. A ship is but 
a poor place for sick folks. In spite of the 
comforts, two gentlemen fell victims to dis- 


ease. 
* 


i grew fat: 


* * * . 


Their remains lie side and side, and two 
monuments mark the spot in the British bu- 
rial ground. They have gone! We sor- 
rowed for them. Time rolls on—our grief 
is ended—the world continues its diurnal 
revolutions—and the ship, unmindful of the 
past, breasts the surge, and as gaily spurns 























eyes, you are a good deal harder of heart) the crested wave from her bows, bounding 
than I am; or, what is the same thing, your! forward over the vast waste of waters re- 
heart is not so low down. The avenue to a|joicing towards her home ;—and let me add, 
dog’s heart is down his throat—and the same |no ship, no people, have such a country— 









is true of a good many right worthy men ; 
for you know the stout-heartedness of an 
Englishman, it is asserted, depends alto- 
gether upon the vacuity or plenitude of his 
stomach. 

It was after taking many a daily look at 
the said coop—my eyes wandering insensi-| 
bly from it ahead, straining to see our des-| 
tined port—that we at last reached Macao. 





It was under these circumstances that I sat | 
down before a famous fatted capon of China, | lish charge the Chinese with his murder; 


the day after my arrival, with an old friend—| 


who you cannot possibly guess—and, in sev- 
eral glasses of choice Sherry, washed away 
all recollection of sorrow. That Macao is a 
pretty place—but I shall never think of it 
without pleasure, and bear an indistinct taste 
of the first capon I ate there to my grave. 
One is served there by the Chinese en prince ; 





such a home as ours. 

I was fortunate enough to visit Canton for 
a short season, but I will tell you about it 
some other time. They are a curious, cun- 
ning, demi-civilized sort of people. They 
are ignorant of geography, but pretty skilful 
diplomatists—for they carried their point 
with Lord Napier, as you heard, by empty 
reasoning—they starved him, sir; on which 
account he got sick and died, and the Eng- 


but some of the knowing ones on the spot 
say folly and chagrin killed him. During 
the events of that time, the governor was 
disgraced by losing his two-eyed peacock’s 
feather, which the emperor afterwards very 
compassionately restored to the old gentle- 
man. It is remarkable how many irreconci- 
lable things we meet with in wandering about 
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the world ; indeed, I have seen some things 
this jaunt which you would not believe, were 
any body else than myself to tell them to 
you. I have often read about the kings of 
England giving gentlemen a garter, and the 
kings of France giving their subjects ribbons, 
as honorary distinguishing marks; but in 
China, the emperor gives his nobles a pea- 
cock’s feather, which they wear as proudly 
in their bonnets as the bird did in his tail. 
In Siam, the magnificent king makes nobles 
and knights in a very different way. To 
judge him from this one custom, you might 
fancy his “magnificent highness’? was an 
old maid, or an old woman at least. When 
any individual of his realm merits favour, 
the good king presents him with a tea-kettle, 
a tea-pot, and tea-cup of enameled gold or 
silver, according to degree; and, on all occa- 
sions, yousee the princes and nobles followed 
by slaves bearing these badges of distinction, 
or rather patents of nobility. At the king’s 
audience, there were present tea-kettles 
enough to have supplied hot water to all the 
maiden tea-drinkers in Philadelphia. This 
is the most rational distinction of them all, 
and shows that “his magnificent majesty of 
the magnificent kingdom of Thai’? has an 
eye to domestic comforts in bestowing his 
favours. 
‘ * . “ * * 

How refreshing we found the breeze blow- 
ing over the vast bosom of the waters. Those 
who were worn down with fatigue and sick- 
ness revived—the gloomy silence that had 
reigned on the forecastle, since leaving Ba- 
tavia, was overthrown by a general revolt, 
led on by a gay young tar, beneath the soft 
silver smiles of mother moon, as she waded 
through the blue heavens to bear light to 
other regions. It was a splendid night; the 
song rose upon the breeze, and feet moved 
gaily to the notes of the merry fife. I would 
have anchored time, if the happiness of the 
tars could have been prolonged by it. When 
the watch was set, the song and dance ceased ; 
but the spirit of tranquil pleasure was seen 
in the several little groups gathered round a 
shipmate “ spinning a yarn,’’ which absorbed 
‘the attention of all the rest. While I watched 
the scene, I thought of Lamartine’s lincs— 


“Oo temps! suspends ton vol! et vous heures propices, 


Suspendez votre cours! . 





Laissez-nous les rapides délices 
Des plus beaux de nos jours! 


“ Assez de malheureux ici-bas vous implorent, 
Coulez, coulez pour eux ; 

Prenez avec leurs jours les soins qui les dévorent— 
Oubliez les heureux !” 


But now we may look to passing events 
which touch the heart with pleasure. Sey- 
eral of our countrymen, sojourners here 
through the attraction of thriving trade, visit- 
ed the ship, before her sails were well furled, 
to bid us welcome, and to offer us individually 
the hospitalities of their temporary homes. 
At this season of the year, it is a custom of 
the foreign merchants at Canton to resort to 
Macao for a time to seek relaxation from 
toil, and to recuperate bodily health and 
strength, often too freely expended at the 
desk. Here dwell their Lares and Penates; 
the wives and children of those who have 
been blessed, as all deserving men should be, 
for without these treasures of the affections, 
all worldly wealth is mere dross. In Macao 
there are many happy, elegant homes of 
American and European gentlemen, whose 
enterprising spirits have led them to seek 
fortune among the celestials on earth: and 
many of them are accompaned by their fam- 
ilies whose presence cheers and beguiles 
them in many hours which might be sad and 
weary enough, if passed far from their na- 
tive soil amidst those who embrace none of 
their kin or lineage. Rivalry in trade dams 
up the current of the heart’s affections amongst 
men, when unassociated with females; the 
presence of ladies smoothes and encourages 
the stream to flow. 

The diary is broken in its sequence ; but 
let us fill it up as well as we can, on a hot 
night, contending with headache. By the 
way, few readers of travels estimate fairly 
the labor of noting at the time the passing 
events which make up the author’s story of 
what he observes. 

Our ship is at anchor about four-and-a-half 
miles from the landing: when the wind and 
tide are in opposition the pull on shore is fa- 
tiguing. I was of a party of officers who 
landed on the 17th, and, designing to pass 
the night on shore, I carried with me a valise, 
which was deposited at a hotel called the 
Albion, whose host was a Portuguese. The 


hostelries in eastern countries, generally 
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speaking, are small establishments ; and from 
being small are apt to be mean, because the 
customs of hospitality to strangers by their 
countrymen resident, interferes with the 
custom and consequently the profits of mine 
host. The Albion of Macao is a tavern. 

The cleanliness of Macao is remarkable, 
because a notion commonly prevails that 
Portuguese towns are dirty. The site of the 
town, which fronts upon a sickle-shaped 
shore, is hilly. The streets are narrow and 
paved with slabs of granite: they are kept 
clean by heavy rains, which are frequent. 
The structure of the houses is solid, and 
their style of architecture is Moorish, or 
rather Portuguese. The ground floor or first 
story, which is grouted, is arranged as a great 
vestibule to the house, and for the exhibition 
of sedan chairs, carriages and other vehicu- 
lar signs of quality. Here is usually posted 
a servant whose duty is to announce visit- 
ers, and receive their cards. When the 
parties sought are accessible, this servant 
commonly declares that they may be found 
“top side,”’ and invites the visiter to mount 
“top side,’’ or in plain Saxon, to go up stairs. 

It is a general social custom among for- 
eign residents in Eastern countries, for the 
stranger, or he who has last arrived at a place, 
to make the first visit to those persons with 
whom he desires to associate. This fashion 
is judicious; it saves time and enables the 
most punctilious stranger to despatch calls 
and business much more successfully than 
when compelled to wait for social attentions 
to be extended first by residents tohim. This 
custom is worthy of imitation in all towns, 
great and small. A stranger, coming to a 
large city, should not assume that his arrival 
must be known at once to all his acquain- 
tances; he should visit those whom he may 
desire to see, and then wait for reciproca- 
tion. 

We dined at the house of one of our coun- 
trymen, and by way of indicating the gas- 
tronomic capabilities of the country I enu- 
merate the materials of the dinner: Mulla- 
gatawny, fish, roast-beef, capons, ham, cur- 
ried fowls, rice, ockra, egg plant, potatoes ; 
puddings, peach tarts ; then toast, raddishes, 
cheese, mangusteen, bananas, pine-apples. 
Ale, porter and wines, (quiet as well as 


sparkling,) mingled freely through the sev- | 


eral courses; currie being followed by ale, 
and cheese and raddishes by porter. View- 
ing food in the light of animal fuel in a mea- 
sure, it is quite manifest that there is no dan- 
ger of the body’s temperature sinking too 
low with such supplies, while the thermome- 
ter ranges from 80° to 87°F. in the shade. 
But the punka swung over head to keep us 
cool outside, while ‘firing up’ within. 

In the evening we were hospitably enter- 
tained at the princely mansion of another of 
our countrymen, where tea and music car- 
ried us through to the eye-lid-closing time 
of night. One of my ancient acquaintances 
‘found me here, and made me his guest; he 





‘despatched a messenger to the “ Albion’’ 
and deprived its master forevermore of the 
pleasure of seeing my valise. 

I retired to bed. What an expansion of 
feeling and thinking one falls into when for 
the first time he transfers himself from a 
ship’s bunk or cot, in a dark box measuring 
‘little more than six feet, to an Eastern bed- 
chamber in a sultry clime. A cool tile floor 
five and twenty feet square, and a ceiling 
fifteen feet above it, banishes all notion of 
suffocation, or perishing in the night from 
lack of air. Then the hard upholstery of 
sofas and chairs and bed removes all ground 
for apprehending that one may perish in a 
bag of feathers or down. Every article of 
furniture is of liberal dimensions ; and then 
to think that a great china basin and ewer 
on the toilet-stand with water @ da discretion, 
to quote the carte of Parisian restaurants, 
awaits to give ‘‘ due salutation to the morn,” 
makes one good humored with himself, and 
brings him to the very agreeable conclusion 
that there are at least some people in the 
world who have a proper consideration of his 
worth, and of his importance to society. He 
may find himself wakeful for awhile after he 
has arranged himself safely beneath the 
mosquito bar; but he must be sleep-proof, if 
he can very long refrain from slumber. 

I was kept awake sometime by the monoto- 
nous swash and roar of the surf breaking 
upon the beach not more than fifty yards 
from me, and by sounds, frequently repeated 
for five minutes together, which reverberated 
through the whole house. Every half hour 
these sounds were renewed: they seemed to 
convey a solemn meaning of some kind, but 
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I could not construe it. Atlast I ceased to 
hear. At breakfast mine host, when asked 
what those knockings all meant, remarked— 
“ Did it disturb you ?—I rather like it.” He 
related that some three weeks previously two 
Chinese burglars had entered the premises, 
and, after carrying out from the chamber 
where he was sleeping, two large chests, and 
lifting them over the garden wall, returned 
for a box containing some silver. He awa- 
kened, and, upon calling aloud for the ser- 
vants, the burglars fled, leaving their intended | 
booty in the street. To guard against simi-| 
lar untimely and unwelcome visitations, a 
Chinese watchman had been employed; and | 
to guarantee that he is on the alert, he strikes | 
together two bamboos, in different parts of, 
the house, once every half hour. 

Here we have the evidences of civiliza- 
tion thrust upon us at once. Fine houses, 
hospitality, perfect cooks, abundance of good 
things to soothe the appetite, architectural 
adaptations to suit the climate, burglars and 
watchmen, which no one can imagine to have 
existence in barbarous or uncivilized com- 
. munities. There must be magistrates, courts 
of law or justice, prisons and executioners: 
in a word, a complete skeleton of civilization 
covered up in that tissue of virtues and vices 
which pervades most social communities. 

Macao, (pronounced Macow,) is a Portu- 
guese settlement on a small peninsula pro- 
jecting from the south eastern end of Hiang- 
shan. Its Chinese inhabitants are governed 
by a tsotang, or lieutenant of the district- 
magistrate of the town of Hiangshan, aided 
by a sub-prefect, called the kiun-min-fu, who 
resides at Tsienshan, or Casa Bianca, a few 
miles from Macao. The circuit of this set- 
tlement is about eight miles, and its limits 
landward are defined by a barrier wall run- 
ning across the isthmus, where a small guard 
of Chinese troops is stationed to prevent for- 
eigners from trespassing upon the Inner land. 
The position of Macao is very agreeable; 
nearly surrounded by water, and open to the 
sea breeze on every side, having a good va- 
riety of hill and plain even in its little terri- 
tory, and a large island on the west called 
Tui mien shan, or Lapa, on which are pleas- 
ant rambles, to be reached by equally pleas- 
ant boat excursions; it is also one of the 
healthiest residences in south eastern Asia. 





The principal drawbacks upon its advanta- 
ges so far as a residence for foreigners goes, 
are the want of carriage roads, and a choice 
of society—for the Portuguese and foreign 
population, generally speaking, are debarred 
from mutual intercourse by the ignorance of 
each other’s language. 

The population of the peninsula is not far 
from 30,000 of whom more than 5,000 are Por. 
tuguese and other foreigners, living under the 
control of the Portuguese authorities, and 
the Chinese under the rule of their own 
magistrates. The Portuguese pay an annual 
ground rent for the settlement, and are not 
allowed to build dwelling-houses without the 
walls of the town; the houses occupied by 
the foreign population are built on the plan 
of those in other eastern cities, large, roomy, 
and open, and from the rising nature of the 
ground on which they stand, present an im- 
posing appearance to the visiter coming in 
from the sea. Since the conclusion of the 
late war with the English, the Portuguese 
have obtained some additional unimportant 
privileges from the Chinese, but their own 
bigoted, short-sighted policy, and narrow- 
minded regulations, are the chief obstacles 
to Macao becoming again the place of wealth 
and trade it was an hundred and fifty years 
ago, when it was incomparably the richest 
mart of Eastern Asia. 

There are a few good buildings in the 
settlement; the most imposing edifice, St. 
Paul’s church, was burned in 1835. Three 
forts on commanding eminences protect the 
town, and others outside of the walls defend 
the waters; the governor takes the oaths of 
office in the Monte fort; but the gov- 
ernment offices are mostly in the Senate 
house, situated in the middle of the town. 
Macao has been the usual residence for the 
families of merchants trading at Canton, and 
during the English war most of the business 
was conducted there; since the peace the 
trade has returned to the city, and many of 
the families have removed to Hong Kong, 
but the authorities are endeavoring to revive 
the prosperity of the place, by making it 2 
free port. The Typa anchorage lies between 
the islands Mackerara and Typa, about three 
miles off the southern end of the peninsula; 
all small vessels go into the Inner harbour 
on the west side of the town. . Ships anchoy- 
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ing in the Roads, on the east, are obliged to 
lie about three miles off the Praya Grande 





tween two stalwart Chinese coolies, who 
were doubtlessly proud of their long queues, 


or Key, in consequence of shallow water,|and never thought there was any thing to 


. | 
and large ones cannot come nearer than six 


miles. 
Few cities in Asia exceed Macao in res- 
ect to climate, though it has been remarked 
that few of the natives attain a great age. 
The maximum temperature at Macao is 90° 
F., and the average summer heat is 84°; the 
minimum is 50°, and the average winter 


weather is 68°, with almost uninterrupted | 


sunshine. Fogs are not of very long contin- 
uation at Macao, but on the river they pre- 
vail, and at Whampoa are more frequent than 
at Canton. 


to blow three days. 
foggy weather of March and April, the walls 
of houses become damp, and if newly plas- 
tered drip with moisture. Silken and woolen 
dresses mildew, and great care is required to 
prevent them, and books, and cutlery, and 
paper from spoiling.* . 

The settlement of Macao by the Portu- 
guese began in the year 1537. 

August 18th. After breakfast we visited 
several of our countrymen, and from all re- 
ceived a kind greeting. A pleasant dinner- 
party closed the day’s pursuits, and at sun- 
set we embarked for the ship, quite weary, 
though we had ourselves been carried in sedan 
chairs, during the hottest part of the day. 
These vehicles are very convenient and agree- 
able, except for a notion that it is indecorous 
for one man to require two of his fellow citi- 
zens, if not his Adamitic brothers, to bear 
him upon their shoulders through the streets, 
in sunshine or rain, like beasts of burthen. 
This notion made the sedan chair repugnant 
to me at first; but I was very soon sweated 
into a notion that the chairmen were not dis- 
honored by receiving pay for carrying weight; 
and the labor of carrying an hundred and 
fifty pounds of humanity, being less than that 
of bearing a barrel of flour, while the recom- 
pense is larger, led to a train of thought 
which reconciled me to be carried, seated 
in a comfortable arm-chair, swung on two 
poles and nicely curtained from external ob- 
servation as well as from weather, borne be- 


* The Middle Kingdom. By S. Wills Williams. New 
York. 1848, 








admire in the full, round, hard muscular de- 
velopment of their legs. The “ chair,” as 
it is familiarly called here, is probably a Por- 
tuguese contrivance; it is indispensable to 
every house of pretension to the smallest 
degree of respectability. A lady could not 
well go abroad at night or visit in the day 
without a ‘“‘ chair;’’ because the streets of 
Macao generally are two narrow to permit 
the passage of vehicles drawn by horses or 
mules. 

19th. The wind blew so freshly to day 


Northeasterly gales are common, that we had only one boat-communication 
in the spring and autumn, often continuing| 
During the rainy and: 


with the shore. 
table. 

Sunday, August 20th. Temperature of the 
morning delicious; breeze fresh and fair. 
By nine o’clock, A. M. the ship was under- 
way, and at seven o’clock, P. M. again an- 
chored at Whampoa. Ten hours is a short 
time to occupy in passing over the distance, 
about seventy miles in a straight line be- 
tween the two places in aship-of-war. Here 
we are after having sailed, since our depar- 
ture from New York, 17,123 nautical miles. 

I cannot attempt to describe the objects of 
interest observed along the river. The forts 
at Boca Tigris which offered very ineffectual 
resistance to the passage of the naval force 
of England in the unholy opium war, are 
pleasant to look upon. The crowds of boats, 
and junks of various dimensions and form 
and rig, differing in all respects from those 
used by Christian-nations are striking to him 
who beholds them for the first time. The 
low meadow-like lands through which the 
river flows, and the high hills in the back 
ground, form together an agreeable, though 
tame landscape; but the pagodas, about which 
there is much conjecture and very little if 
any thing certain, are remarkable objects in 
the scenery. 

Whampoa is a Chinese village twelve miles 
from Canton, where all foreign ships lie to 
discharge and receive cargo. Foreigners are 
not permitted to reside on shore at this place. 
For this reason, there is a sort of floating 
town, consisting of rows of hulks, fitted up 
as shops or stores in which traders reside. 
There are Americans and Englishmen here, 


The roadstead is uncomfor- 
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who find profit in furnishing supplies of ship 
chandlery and sea stores to the many vessels 
engaged in the Chinese trade. 

21st. By day dawn the ship was surroun- 
ded by boats freighted with all things ima- 
ginable for sale. The chattering and con- 
tention of the women rowing the boats, in 
the competition to get along side the ship, 
entertained us ; to keep them from boarding 
in a body, it became necessary to threaten 
to sink their boats by dropping shot intothem. 
Some of the women were bold enough to 
clamber into the cabin through the ports, 
where their laughing, smiling and generally 
good humored behavior secured them from 
the rude expulsion their uncerimonious en- 
trancehad won. The blandishments of these 
Chinese water nymphs are not of a charac- 
ter to captivate any but the most susceptible 
old sea-dogs ; and it is believed the gentle- 
men of the cabin were all too hard-hearted 
to be affected by the very amiable glances of 
their mo visiters. 

At nine o’clock, A. M., with a party of offi- 
cers I left the ship in the Fire Fly, a tiny 
steamer, commanded by an enterprising 
American, which plies between Whampoa 
and Canton, for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers at a dollar a head, and of smugglers 
on terms which were not communicated, 
though presumed to be agreeable to the high 
contracting parties. We puffed along amidst 
tea-junks and salt-junks, sampans and fast- 
boats which might number thousands, and in 
about an hour and a half landed in front of 
the foreign factories, in one of which we 
were hospitably received, and entertained for 
very many days. The “ fire-fly” was built 
in Boston and brought here on freight. This 
fact indicates the dimensions of the vessel 
as well as the appropriateness of her name; 
in size she compares to sea-going ships in the 
manner that a fire-fly compares with the lar- 
gest beetles. The energy and activity of our 
country are manifest in this first attempt to 
establish a steam line on the Canton river, 
which will do more to extinguish local pre- 
judices, and extend correct notions about 
European power and civilization than any 
system of teaching heretofore attempted. 
The agency of the steam engine in moral 
and social improvement is a theme worthy 
of a night lecture. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Dietetic routine among foreign residents at 
Canton ; Comprador ; Looking-glass street ; 
City gate; Thinness of Chinese glass; 
Square in front of the factories; First 
Jruits of millet as an offering ; Tea-tast- 
ing ; Effects of a typhoon ; Street decora- 
tions ; Fa-ti garden; Sha-ming ; Propi- 
tiation of the fire-god; Chinese dinner ; 
Beggars ; Laquered ware ; Flies ; Dr. Par- 
ker’s hospital. 


The manner of living in the East differs 
so much from our customs that it is worthy 
of a note. The large commercial houses 
established here employ many clerks, so 
that each one includes a tolerably large fam- 
ily. It is not unusual to find from fifteen to 
twenty at table. A substantial breakfast is 
served at eight o’clock, A. M.; at one o’clock 
a lunch, called the “ Tiffin,’ which is a very 
pleasant meal, consisting of steaks, chops, 
and cold joints, with wine, cheese and beer; 
and half past seven or eight o’clock, P. M. 
is usual time for dining. The work of the 
day is over, and the company, faultlessly 
dressed in white, assembles to dine delibe- 
rately and to enjoy, and it has not been my 
fortune to see in any part of the world din- 
ners more systematically composed, better 
cooked, or more elegantly served than at the 
houses of foreigners resident in different 
parts of Asia. The number of well-trained 
attendants at table is always a subject of 
remark by newly arrived strangers. 

The menage of American and European 
merchants in China is under the direct man- 
agement of a steward, termed comprador, 
who is held responsible by his employer for 
all household affairs. He acts also as cash- 
ier or banker for the establishment, and is 
the common medium of intercourse with 
shopmen, small traders, and servants. The 
compradér is consequently a man of impor- 
tance, and often acquires considerable pro- 
perty through the perquisites of office. He 
commonly receives a smail percentage on 
all monies which pass through his hands, de- 
ducted from the face of bills paid by him. 
A stranger who visits Canton for a few days 





on becoming a guest in a mercantile house, 
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deposits his money with the comprador, who 
pays his cheques given in payment for what- 
ever he may purchase inthe streets. From 
these cheques the comprador deducts about 
one quarter of one per cent, and pays the 
shopman the balance. When the visitor de- 
parts the comprador settles the account. The 
advantage of this custom is very considera- 
ble, and is both a convenience and a protec- 
tion to the stranger visiting the celestial city, 
the denizens of which are famed for ability 
in making bargains, with ignorant travellers. 

When the climate is considered, one who 
reflects upon the subject, cannot fail to con- 
jecture that the dietetic habits of foreigners 
in China are not well adapted to the preser- 
vation of health. The consumption of meats, 
of various distilled aad fermented liquors is 
very much greater than the body requires in 
hot climates. The organs are exposed to 
excessive stimulation, and consequently to 
fall into diseased conditions. It is not doubt- 
ed that the habits in question are more dele- 
terious to the health of foreigners than the 
persistent high temperature or other quali- 
ties of the climate, which is commonly sup- 
posed to be enervating, and therefore to re- 
quire the use of stimulants to counteract its 
influence. Those who have the power to re- 
sist temptations of the palate and to live 
abstemiously, generally speaking, endure a 
tropical climate very well and enjoy good 
health. 

August 29th. After tiffin, accompanied 
by a friend sojourning here and a cooley to 
serve as interpreter, I set out in pursuit of 
very thin glass plates to’cover objects viewed 
under the higher magnifying powers of the 
microscope. We were led through crowded 
streets about six feet wide, paved with slabs 
of granite. The houses on each side are 
two stories high, and most of them are occu- 
pied as shops for the sale of different kinds 
of wares. Oblong strips of white cloth, 
about a foot wide, marked by Chinese char- 
acters, hung from above each one, supposed 
to be the sign-boards of the dealers. Our 
walk led us to one of the city gates, which 
was simply a narrow passage through a thick 
wall, beyond which the street seemed to be 
simply a continuation of that in which we 
stood. Wherever we stopped we were sur- 
rounded by Chinese, who seemed to regard 


Vor. XIX— 








us with much curiosity, which, I doubt not, 
we reciprocated. 

A street, occupied almost exclusively by 
manufacturers and dealers in mirrors and 
glass ware is known to foreigners as Look- 
ing-glass street. Here we saw some very 
gaudy and some pretty paintings on glass, 
used in the decoration of lanterns of va- 
rious forms and dimensions. Every article 
differs in form or color from the same thing 
in the United States. The glass of Chinese 
mirrors is wonderfully thin; it is often not 
much thicker than a coat of varnish might 
be. I obtained some plates not exceeding 
an hundredth of an inch in thickness. 

We saw shops filled with articles manu- 
factured of nickel, called here white copper, 
and with us German Silver. 

August 21st. This is the new year day of 
the Pursees, who are celebrating it by ex- 
ploding fire-crackers and fire-works of va- 
rious kinds. The Chinese are preparing for 
the feast of lanterns. Theré is so much 
presented to the eye, the weather is so hot, 
and I am so unwell that I despair of making 
notes of interest. 

Since my visit to Canton in 1836, the space 
in front of the factories has been extended ; 
a sea wall has been built, and the square has 
been handsomely laid out and planted with 
trees. Among other things, there is a little 
bunch of millet growing, which is daily vis- 
ited by a pious Hindoo merchant. He care- 
fully watches the progress of its growth that 
he may be sure to gather the first fruits as 
an offering to his God. This morning every 
head of millet is carefully enveloped in paper 
that not a seed may be lost. 

This square is very beautiful. The walks 
are covered with chunam, a composition of 
lime, oil and sand, which becomes very hard. 
Foreigners walk here of afternoons under 
the shade of the trees for exercise ; and very 
many of the clerks as a means of relaxation 
and exercise pull in boats for an hour before 
dinner. The boats are very long, very light, 
and of very graceful form. They are built 
by Chinese workmen after American or Eu- 
ropean models, under the direction of mem- 
bers of the several boat clubs. 

I visited to-day a professional tea-taster.. 
Tea tasting is 2 very importent vocation; 


upon it rests, in a great measure, the pur- 
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chase of entire cargoes. The decision of 
the tea-taster regulates the price the mer- 
chant pays to the manufacturer. The tea- 
taster examines the qualities of tea in sev- 
eral ways. He judges of its sensible pro- 
perties first by the eye, observing its colour, 
the thickness and curl or twist of the leaf, 
and then by its odour. Lastly he infuses a 
definite quantity in a definite quantity of 
boiling water for five minutes, measured by 
a sand-glass, and tastes the infusion. By these 
means he determines the quality of the tea 
offered for sale. 

A physician of eminence long resident 
here informs me that tea-tasters are very 
subject to consumption of the lungs, which 
he attributes to the quantities of tea-dust 
constantly inhaled by them while inspecting 
teas. They have a repugnance to tasting 
green teas which are regarded by them to 
be very poisonous. Tea-tasters of experi- 
ence receive for their services from two to 
three thousand dollars annually. 

September 1st. I was called early this 
morning to observe on the river the effects 
of a typhoon which has been raging all night 
The storm is terrible. Many of the trees in 
the square are prostrate. The first-fruit of- 
fering so carefully watched by the Hindoo 
has disappeared. Boats and junks are 
adrift and driving against each other, pro- 
ducing havoc and destruction. Many are 
upset. It is estimated that not less than a 
thousand persons, men, women and children 
have been drowned within reach of our 
sight; we have not the power to afford to the 
poor exposed wretches the smallest assist- 
ance. People are navigating through the 
square in boats. 

2nd. The weather is again pleasant. It 
is reported that the typhoon has caused great 
destruction of life and property at Hong 
Kong, and at Cumsing-Moon. At the latter 
place an English ship, having on board opium 
valued at $400,000, sunk at her moorings, 
and nine English and American ships were 
stranded. High praise is awarded on all 
hands to the officers and crew of the United 
States ship Plymouth for their exertions to 
save life and property. They rescued from 
destruction one cargo of opium valued at 
$600,000, and saved many from drowning. 
At Hong Kong not a vessel escaped dam- 








age, and some were totally wrecked. The 
loss of life in the Chinese boats and junks 
during the gale has been very great. The 
shores of the river through its entire length 
to the sea are strewed with wrecks and the 
bodies of those drowned. 

On visiting old and new China streets this 
morning we found an awning or canopy of 
muslin stretched between the eaves of the 
houses on opposite sides; and many large 
glass chandeliers are suspended from above 
over the centre of the streets. At short in- 
tervals, festoons of various colored silks and 
crapes are stretched from side to side, and 
before every house are hung variegated lan- 
terns. There is also a display of many beau- 
tiful flowers, and plants trained to grow in 
the shape of dragons and various animals. 
At the end of each square or. crossing a 
stage extends across the street, at a sufficient 
elevation to permit pedestrians to pass be- 
neath. These stages or orchestras are deco- 
rated in the most gaudy and fantastic man- 
ner that Chinese ingenuity can devise. At 
intervals of about twenty yards are sus- 
pended across the street, about ten feet above 
the pavement, oblong boxes or frames which 
contain figures about fifteen inches high rep- 
resentating dramatic positions. They are 
heroic, warlike, amatory and comic. Some 
of these representative figures of fierce he- 
roes have the eye-balls rolling in a most 
ridiculously extravagant manner. One of 
the frames exhibits a boxing match between 
a man and horse, the latter having been just 
felled by the fist of the former. The pre- 
parations are still incomplete. 

The sedan chair of a rich silk merchant, 
passing through the street, struck against 
and demolished a chandelier. The vehicle 
was immediately stopped. The merchant 
and little girl of about eight years old got 
out and walked off, leaving the chair cooleys 
to do battle with the outraged mob of Chi- 
nese. 

After tiffin we pulled up the river in 2 
hong boat, which might be likened, in the 
opinion of some, to the body of an omnibus 
decorated in Chinese taste, set upon a boat. 
Our destination was the fa-ti (fatey) gardens, 
which are situated on a creek about two 
miles. above the factories or residences of 
foreign commercial factors. The destruc- 
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tive effects of the gale were very manifest. 
Very many boats were employed in drag- 
ging the bottom of the river in order to 
recover property lost, or the bodies of 
drowned friends. Men were hard at work 
repairing the damages of their tiny vessels, 
while the women were rowing and sculli g 
them. While sculling they commonly stand 
at one side, slightly inclining towards the 
oar, and often assume very graceful attitudes. 
To prevent them from drowning, in the event 
of falling overbcard, children of two or three 
years old wear buoys (life-preservers) of 
gourd or cork strapped to their backs. 

The gardens had been flooded during the 
gale, and very considerably injured. They 
contain many specimens of dwarfed trees, 
and of plants trained into the forms of dra- 
goons, birds, beasts, and various fantastic 
shapes. 

On the way home we passed through a 
section of a boat-town called Sha-ming, 
where there is a very dense population con- 
sisting of the lowest orders of people. Many 
of the large boats are very elaborately carved 
and gilded. Many of them, inhabited by 
public women, are the resort of opium eaters 
and smokers at night, which is usually spent 
by the Chinese in dissipation. The coiffure 
of the women is very peculiar. Foreigners 
are not permitted to enter these floating tem- 
ples of debauchery. 

It is quite impossible to describe the com- 
pact masses of boats, or the skilful manner 
of threading the passages amongst them. 
No jehu in Broadway exhibits greater dex- 
terity in avoiding collisions with vehicles 
and wheels than do the Chinese boatmen in 
shooting past each other without contact, 
though often almost near enough to strip off 
the paint or varnish. 

We stopped at the “ pack-house”’ of Gow- 
qua, a manufacturer of floor matting, fans, 
rattan wares, &c. Matting is sold here at 
from nine to fifteen cents the yard, accord- 
ing to the width and quality. 

After dinner we visited the streets to see 
the celebration, some of the preparations for 
which I have noted above. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of glass cups of oil were burning in 
the chandeliers, All the shops were bril- 
liantly lighted. Musicians were seated in 
Tows on each side, looking perfectly passive 





while they played and sang in a shrieking fal- 
setto voice, accompanied by wooden drums, 
gongs, and stringed instruments: one re- 
sembled a lute in form, and one yielded 
sounds like those of a hautboy. At one cor- 
ner were two giant statues in papier maché, 
surrounded by some smaller figures, designed 
torepresent gods. The street might be com- 
pared to an immensely long call-room: 
though crowded with men, some of them 
half-naked, not a female of any age was 
seen. It seemed strange to me that such 
amusement should be enjoyed by men alone ; 
without women to participate in the festivi- 
ties. 

I asked a shopman the meaning of all this 
demonstration. He replied, “oh! this some 
jos pigeon—chin-chin jos, he no makey burn 
up in winter time,”’ that is, literally rendered, 
this is a god-business; to propitiate him to 
prevent us from being burned up when the 
fires are lighted in winter. 

Sunday, Sept. 3rd. The Chinese are keep- 
ing up their festival. Little girls with little 
feet, dressed in the most gaudy manner are 
carried about to see the show. 

4ih. Visited ‘Curiosity street’ and 
‘Physic street.”” The latter is occupied by 
Chinese doctors, and the former by shops for 
the sale of fancy articles, consisting chiefly 
of carved buffalo horns, wood, jade stone, 
bronze, and various materials. 

A friend residing at the hotel invited us to 
a Chinese dinner at three o’clock, P. M. It 
was served in pint bowls, and consisted of 
thirty dishes, among which were turtle, tur- 
key stuffed with nuts, beehe la mar, snails, 
shark-fins and other articles to us unknown, 
all of which we tasted. A deficiency of salt 
characterized the cooking, and every thing 
was done to rags. We were supplied with 
chop-sticks instead of knives and forks. The 
attendants were amused that we did not find 
every thing palatable. I asked one if a dish 
was not chicken. ‘ No” said the boy, pla- 
cing himself in attitude and leaping along the 
floor like a frog. 

6th. The system observed by street beg- 
gars is worthy of note. The class is numer- 
ous. One is elected king who assigns his 
subjects to a particular beat or street every 
day in which they may beg. Each beggar, 





carries a small gong, or two pieces of bamboo 
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with which to make a noise. They have a 
right to enter any shop and keep up a din on 
the gong or sticks until they receive a gra- 
tuity, but must depart on receiving a single 
‘‘cash,”’ equal to about one mill. But until 
he pays such gratuity; the shopman cannot 
eject a beggar from his premises. The beg- 
gar seizes on an occasion when customers 
are in the shop to commence this importu- 
nity. 

7th. Twenty-eight fast-boats were des- 
troyed in the late typhon, and sixty dollars 
are demanded to-day to convey a passenger 
to Macao. 

10th. Visited an establishment on the 
river where laquered ware is manufactured. 
The laquer is prepared from sumach and is 
said to be very poisonous, and even danger- 
ous to visitors. All the painting and gilding 
is done by hand. We visited the house of 
Pontinqua, recently a very wealthy Chinese 
merchant. It has been frequently the site 
of negotiations with foreign ministers, and 
for this reason is regarded with interest. 
The establishment, though much out of re- 
pair, is still pretty. It hasa private theatre, 
and many ponds and gardens about it. We 
were shown several models of steam engines 
and steam boats, which indicate that the 
proprietor is a lover of mechanical inven- 
tion. The temperature is too high to write. 

We visited a tea-factory near Honan, 
where they convert old black-teas into green 
by roasting them with prussian blue and 
gypsum—sulphate of lime. 
- 13t4. Although the weather is very hot, 
J see no flies, even about the fish and meat 
shambles in the streets: none in the house ; 
indeed, I have not noticed asingle fly. I 
am told, however, that flies are abundant 
about the shops where sugar and sweetmeats 
are sold. 

14th. At Dr. Parker’s hospital I saw two 
men who had been shot yesterday in a con- 
flict with pirates on the river about sixteen 
miles from Canton. One of them died im- 
mediately ; from the back of the other an 
iron ball was cut out from beneath the skin. 
The ball was an inch in diameter and rough. 
It had been cast in a mould with several, 
from which it had been broken, as the points 
of connection indicated. 

“th. Sunday. Listened to a religious 


discourse in the Chinese language, delivered 
by Dr. Parker at his hospital to an audience 
of fifty or sixty natives, men and women, 
who were attentive and orderly in their de- 
portment. A Chinese attached to the insti- 
tution delivered a prayer extemporaneously, 
and afterwards religious books were distri- 
buted to the congregation. In the opinion 
of the writer, the union of the palpable ben- 
efits conferred by the practice of medicine 
and surgery upon the Chinese, with religious 
instruction constitutes one of the most effi- 
missionary means yet devised for diffusinga 
knowledge of christianity. To appreciate 
justly the labors of Dr. Parker in this field 
requires but a single visit to the Opthalmic 
hospital under his direction at Canton. 

In the afternoon we walked through some 
of the back streets, which were still in gala 
dress, consisting of dramatic effigies, lan- 
terns and flowers. Banks of Chinese musi- 
cians performed at the corners, screaming in 
falsetto voices more piercing and dissonant 
cries than caged canaries in a bird fancier’s 
garret. 

We visited an old man who deals in 
curiosities and articles of virtu. Pieces of 
old china are much prized, as well as 
the laquer of Suchau and Japan, which is 
admitted to be superior to any manufactured 
in the province of Canton. Jade stone is 
also very highly valued. A large sized bed- 
screen of ebony inlaid with jade was exhib- 
ited to us and offered at the price of $600. 





TO MARY. 


Mary! my love is not the vulgar flame 

That kindles twilight in e lukewarm soul; 

Nor doth it vainly seek itself a name 

In the poor world of words; whose lifeless whole 
When ransacked, yields but what is cold and tame. 


Unmov’'d could I behold the locks that stream 

In auburn currents down thy neck of snow, 

And only view thee as a lovely dream, 

Or peerless flower that Nature bids to blow ;— 
Yea, lie unmelted ‘neath the soft’ning beam 

Of the pure blush, that spreads with tint so warm, 
Its rosy mantle o’er thy fairy form. 


Bat there’s a spirit, thine unearthly part 
Proclaiming kindred with the realms of day, 
Extorts that homage from my prostrate heart, 
It ne’er had rendered to a thing of day. 





Charlotte, Va. 
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LAYS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY THOMAS BIBB BRADLEY. 


THE EXECUTION OF ANDRE. 


INSCRIBED TO NICHOLAS DAVIS, JR., OF ALABAMA, 





The treason of Benedict Arnold and the) 
consequent execution of the unfortunate 
Andre constitute the most mournfully inter- 
esting portion of American history. So 
young, so gifted and so brave, it was indeed | 
a bitter death for him to die upon the gibbet. 
Upon the romantic and chivalrous American 
youth Major Andre’s doom acts most pow- 
erfully, and often the heart of the young 
man exclaims, ‘“‘ Would that the tears of 
mercy had outweighed the sword of justice !”’ 
The calm and dispassionate judgment of man 
since the revolution, however, has justified 
the decision of the court martial ; and, while 
it has vindicated the great Washington from 
the aspersions of those ignorant of his char- 
acter, has awarded to him the noble praise of 
the truest sympathy with the ill-fated Eng- 
lishman. Indeed the mighty heart of our 
first President was thrilled with pain at the 
untimely fate of the poor prisoner, but the 
crisis imperiously demanded the rigid fulfil- 
ment of the laws of war; and, while Co- 
lumbia wept at the sacrifice through all her 
borders, the sighs of sorrow were unmin- 
gled with the voice of reproach. 

A brief recurrence to the history of the 
event may not be uninteresting. 

Previous to the evacuation of the City of 
Philadelphia by the English, and the ap- 
pointment of Benedict Arnold as its com- 
mandant with the concurrence of Washing- 
ton, exclusive of the sacred name of the 
general-in-chief, that of the hero of Canada 
ranked among the highest in the grateful 
praises of his countrymen. They looked 
upon him as one of America’s truest patriots 
and ablest defenders. The many wounds 


he had received had endeared him to them, 
while his enthusiastic and impulsive valor 
had rendered him a model to the younger 
soldiers. The most scrutinizing observer of 
men looked in vain amid the laurels upon 
Arnold’s brow for the shadow of that shame- 





spot which infamy was about to trace there 
in marks of livid distinctness. 

As soon, however, as he established him- 
self at Philadelphia, occupying the house of 
Penn, the luxury and riot which signalized 
his conduct made him an object of notorious 
remark if not of general distrust. Although 
his income was comparatively large, his ex- 
travagance was such that he was compelled 
to resort to commerce and privateering to 
replenish his wasting coffers. His specula- 
tions, bold and venturesome, were unsuc- 
cessful, yet he lived as sumptuously, played 
as deeply, and distributed his gifts as lav- 
ishly as if he were the inheritor of a princely 
domain. At the ball his step was the gayest, 
his voice the most musical; «ct the play his 
stakes were largest ard the soonest won; at 
his table, g: oaning with the choicest delicacies 
and most generous wines, his face was flushed 
with the reddest hue. He became a verita- 
ble disciple of Alcinous, and his heart be- 
came false. He placed his unhallowed touch 
upon the revenues of the city, and with un- 
sated cupidity plundered the public treasury. 

The indignant government refused to re- 
ceipt his usurious account, and with a just 
alarm appointed commissioners to investi- 
gate them. After examination his claims 
were pronounced exorbitant; only half of 
his demand being granted him. The enor- 
mous pride of the traitor, for traitor he al- 
ready was in his heart, was exasperated, and 
from that moment he nerved his impious 
hand to strike, at the earliest opportunity, a 
death-blow to his accusing country. His 
wrath was increased when he was brought 
before a court-martial by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, arraigned for the crime of theft. 
The charges against him were sustained, and 
his sentence was a reprimand from Wash- 
ington. The indignation of Arnold at this 
deserved rebuke from his aggrieved coun- 
trymen was extreme; in his excitement he 
poured his invectives upon the government, 
nurtured in his heart the deadliest animosity 
to the Commander-in chief, and consumma- 
ted in his mind his horrible purpose of be- 
traying the land of his birth to her merciless 
enemies. From its inception to its comple- 
tion, he was as busy in his fearful designs as 
he had previously been vigilant in defence 
of liberty, and energetic in her sacred cause. 
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Pretending an aversion to Philadelphia as a 
residence, at his earnest request he obtained 
the command of the important post of West 


Point and its garrison. There upon its lofty 
mountain it stood, 


A fortress formed to Freedom’s hands. 
The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake’s shock 
Had left untouched her hoary rock. 


And there, in sight of the beautiful river 
rolling at its base, reproving him with its 
proudly-foaming waters, with the blue sky 
over him, his ‘‘own green forest land’’ be- 
neath him, and the preserver of the Pil- 
grim fathers above him, he darkened his 
soul with that plot whose unmitigated infamy 
has rendered his odious name synonymous 
with treason wherever patriotism warms the 
bosom of true manhood. 

His negotiations were soon opened with 
Colonel Robinson, and through him with 
General Clinton, for the delivery of the Gib- 
raltar of America into the hands of the Brit- 
ish. The conduct of the transaction, on the 
part of the English commander, was en- 
trusted by him to Major Andre, one of his 
aids de camp whom he especially loved and 
cherished. At the suggestion of Arnold, 
Andre repaired from the sloop Vulture, sta- 
tioned not far from West Point, to the pre- 
sence of the traitor, in order to facilitate the 
execution of his design. For one entire 
night they conversed in regard to the matter, 
and with the dawning of the day had not 
arranged their plans. Andre was, therefore, 
concealed until the following night, and 
was then baffled in his attempt to regain the 
vessel in consequence of the refusal of the 
boatmen to transport him. Accordingly, 
with a horse and passport, under the name 
of Anderson, and in a common dress provi- 
ded for him by Arnold against his own in- 
clination, he endeavored to reach the city of 
New York in safety. But the eye of the 
God of Battles followed him in his course, 
and he was intercepted by three soldiers of 
the militia, John Paulding, David Williams, 
and Isaac Van Wert, whose simple names 
have since been adorned with the lustre of 
glory. His answers to their questions were 
unsatisfactory, and they arrested him. Their 
honest hearts were unmoved by all his tempt- 
ing offers, and he who had read treachery in 





the heart of one of America’s generals, was 
seized with a sudden fear when he beheld 
the glow of patriotism mantling the cheeks, 
and beaming from the eyes of three of her 
humblest yeomen. 

In the boots of the prisoner his captors 
discovered several papers written by Arnold 
himself containing detailed plans of West 
Point, with the necessary instructions for its 
capture by the British. He was immediately 
imprisoned as a spy, and a court-martial was 
ordered by Washington to determine his pun- 
ishment. Arnold meanwhile escaped, and 
hid his dishonored head among his English 
allies, bearing with him the hot curses of an 
injured country, and a hell of infamy in his 
own bosom. La Fayette and the Baron de 
Steuben, with distinguished and impartial 
American officers, sat upon the court-mar- 
tial appointed to try Andre. Before this 
body the youthful prisoner appeared, and 
endeavored with manly eloquence and can- 
did emotion to exculpate himself in the 
opinion of his judges. His nobility of char- 
acter, frankness, uniform dignity, and win- 
ning address most deeply impressed his 
hearers, but they were compelled to return 
their verdict, not from the suggestions of 
pity, but from a stern sense of the reality 
and enormity of his crime. Upon the es- 
cutcheon of those who convicted him shame 
had never left a stain, and their motives 
were as honorable as their hearts were pure. 
To the Marquis de la Fayette all the rules and 
regulations of warfare prescribed by Chris 
tendom had long been known, and the 
Baron de Steuben exemplified in himself the 
courteous gentleman and the accomplished 
soldier. They listened with attention to 
Andre’s appeal, and, while deeply compas- 
sionating his youth, his sufferings, and his 
reluctance to die the shameful death, were 
compelled from an impartial view of the 
facts of the case to convict him of the 
crime for which he was arraigned. He was 
apprehended in disguise within the Ameri- 
can lines while bearing an assumed name, 
and with concealed plans of an important 
fortress, which is the very definition of @ 
spy. 

When General Clinton heard of the sen- 
tence pronounced against his favorite aid, 


his sorrow knew no bounds. He made the 
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most frantic efforts to obtain his release,|and could his judgment have approved the 
offering exchange of prisoners, and occasion- | deed, he would with his own hands have set 
ally adding threats to his promises. But, the prisoner free. Yet it could not be so. 
Washington, though deeply compassionate,| The morning of the execution dawned, 
was firm and unyielding. He consented, and Andre was conducted to the gibbet. 
however, to a conference between delegates; Every eye that beheld him was moistened 
from the two armies, in order to gratify with sorrow, and every heart was full of 
Clinton, and allow to the unhappy prisoner grief. He had hoped to die, if he must die 
every possible extenuation of his guilt. But ere the close of the war, upon the battle 
the simple fact that Andre himself confessed field, covered with honorable wounds, and 
that in returning from West Point to the in the presence of comrades who would 
sloop he was not under the protection of the | cherish his memory in their hearts. He was 
American flag effectually precluded all com- young, noble and gifted. Life for him had 
promise. many charms, and upon his existence and 
Meanwhile the discovery of the treasona-' services depended the support, if not the 
ble plot spread over the States, and filled happiness, of his widowed mother and two 
the hearts of all men withhorror. Had Ar- sisters. Honors had already clustered around 
nold’s plan been successful, disaster and ruin his youthful brow; and in the home of his 
would have been the consequence to the youth the maidens of England had mentioned 
country. The gallant army of the Ameri- his name with praises. It is not wonderful 
cans, with their baggage and munitions of that in the bitterness of his despair, a cap- 
war, would inevitably have been captured by tive in a foreign land, with the tide of his 
the possessors of West Point. Confusion mournful thoughts rushing full upon him, he 
and consternation would have enfeebled the should exclaim, as he stood at the foot of 
forces of the patriots, and the British stand- the gibbet, ‘And must J die thus?’ But 
ard would have been borne triumphant over with a firmness worthy of a better fate, he 
the land. Had not Andre been arrested, the nerved himself for death. Commending his 
drum of liberty hid been muffled in defeat, | soul to God, he placed his body at the dis- 
and the flag of Avnerica had trailed mourn- posal of the executioner, saying, as he did 
fully inthe dust. Had not thosethree yeomen so, ‘‘ Bear witness all that I die as a brave 
been incorruptible in their country’s cause,!man should die.’’ These words were his 
woud the dome of the present capitol rear last, and soon the soul of the unfortunate 
a'oft its magnificent proportions, and would young Englishman soared far above the ig- 
Buaker Hill Monument as now uplift its co- nominious gallows, and paused before the 
lossal shaft to pierce the rolling clouds? As portals of heaven. 
the long years glide away, let then their 
names be remembered in enduring honor. 22S. en ae ay 
Preparations were speedily made for the) He !ay within his prison-house alone and desolate, 


prisoner’s impending execution. During es Yet sag breast his heart beat calm, undaunted by his 


confinement he won the hearts of all who) No sunshine sought his lonely cell to bless bim with its 
saw him, by his unvarying mildness of de- light. 


‘ er inb hed his fut ky t i 
meanor, and suavity of speech. At this time -" i SIS ae SOR OE Se eee 


Washington was peculiarly gloomy. He To kiss his cheek, and cool his brow, and whisper soft of 
knew not how far disaffection had pervaded| home, 


|F Albion’s isle far o’er the : 
the army, and felt more deeply thanever) “idee grateful wind 


the need of patriotic generals upon whom to To him no message from his friends the rolling ocean 


rely in the perilous hour. While his con- paige pe kb: 
science, the arbiter of all his actions, sanc- ut on her gentle errand sped one whom all men adore. 


tioned the doom of Andre, he could not but A goddess she of queenly mien that rules a broad domain, 


experience the keenest anguish for the ter-| And radiant night and darkness are the handmaids of her 
nble sacrifice. The Father of his Country train. 


sympathi : To prince’s throne, or humble cot, her mission is of love, 
ympathized with the unhappy young Man! and at her touch stout oaken doors on noiseless hinges 


about to meet with so untimely a death, muve. 
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To stay her step, to check her course proud tyrants seek 
in vain ; 

At locks and bars and dungeon-bolts she laughs in sheer 
disdain. 

Not steel-clad legions in their might, arrayed in phalanx 
deep, 

Can bind a single fetter on the airy foot of Sleep! 


As heaps of snow on Alpine heights their stainless mounds 
dissolve, 

When bright the day-king’s burnished wheels through 
glowing skies revolve ; 

As peaks of ice on Norway hill, uprearing bleak and 
tall, 

Before his chariot rolling past like slaves obedient fall; 

So sink to rest the eager hosts in armor on the plain, 

Awaiting but the blush of morn to wield their blades 
again, 

When from her starry palace borne upon her golden car, 

The soft-eyed goddess rides in state and rules the field of 
war. 


Fall oft she roams without her train, from eve till dewy 
morn, 

In simple guise with footstep fleet on angel errands borne. 

Full oft a lily white doth grace her curls of raven hair, 

Whose petals full of odors perfume the grateful air. 

The orphan mid her gushing tears beholds this lovely 
flower, 

And all her woes in blissful dreams are banished for the 
hour ; 

While weary king on velvet couch, in purple chambers 
laid, 

In vain essays with royal bribes to woo the fuiry maid. 


This goddess waved her golden wand by Andre’s darkened 
cell, 

And open flew his dungeon-doors, as moved with magic 
spell. 

He saw the lustre of her curls, the smile upon her face, 

And in her orbs of melting blue fond mercy’s glance 
could trace. 

In slumbers long, and still, and soft, his pensive eyelids 
close, 

And dreams of youth, and home, and love, his raptured 
spirit knows. 

On his hard couch a prisoner he breathed as calm and 
low, 

Az on a bank of violets where the summer breezes blow. 


But he heard the sound of music and the cannon’s 
steady roar, 

And he knew the gleam of silken flags wide armies float- 
ing o’er; 

Then seemed his cella battle-field, no more his spirit’s 
home, 

For every blast of the bugle said, “ Come to the conflict, 

come!” 

And he fought a stalwart warrior by hero Harold’s side, 

And saw the blood from the Norman heart gush out in 
crimson tide, 

And pressed with the Saxon’s fiercest ones mid rushing 
ranks of war, 

Where the bold Bastard’s buoyant plume blazed like a 
fiery star. 


Then with Queen Margaret’s host he stood, and dealt 
_ his sweeping blows 





For merry England and St. George, and for the dear req 
rose. 

Then on the ravaged plains of France he heard his 
armor ring, 

And joined the shout of the island men, “ God bless our 
noble King !”’ 

To joyous music on he marched o’er battered city walle, 

And quaffed French wine with British knights in proud. 
est palace halls, 

And his breast heaved high with rapture, and his cheek 
flushed red with pride, 

To see above the oriflamme old Albion’s banner ride, 


But the twilight breeze blew softly his swelling bosom 
o’er 

And soothed his restless spirit till he dreamed of wars 
no more. 

Again the valley of his youth the glass of vision shows, 

Where the moonlight kissed the leafy boughs, and zephyrs 
wooed the rose. 

Bright stars were shining soft and still, and waters mur- 
mured low, 

And he clasped the waist of the gentle girl he loved long 
years ago. 

Her eyes were pure, and deep, and dear, like eyes of the 
cooing dove, 

And he twined her curls of rippling gold ’till his heart 
was thrilled with love! 


Through all the night till dewy morn wove garlands in 
the east, 

The prisoner’s spirit banquetted upon its fairy feast ; 

When struggled through the iron bars the morning’s ruddy 
beam, 

He started up from his last sleep, and woke from his last 
dream. 

He heard the soldiers’ sounding tramp, and a single 
cannon boom, 

And bv the beat of the muffled drum he knew his hour 
of doom. 

In silence then he knelt him down, and bowed himself in 
prayer, 

That God would give him strength that day a shameful 
death to bear. 


Then steel-clad men through the dungeon door moved 
slow in martial file, 

And every man gazed on the floor, and not a man could 
sinile. 

When their nodding plumes and gleaming arms flashed 
bright on Andre’s sight, 

One moment sorrow diinmed his eye and his noble face 
grew white. 

Could but a leven bolt from heaven his anguished frame 
destioy, 

Its rage to him were rapture, and his doom were full of 
joy. 

For death ’mid the ranks of soldiers there a dismal shape 
had ta’en, 

And coiled the hangman’s curling rope, and clanked 
the hanginan’s chain. 


The captive from his prison his guards in silence bore, 

And he walked upon the scaffold as on his native shore. 

He looked towards his own green isle, and saw his 
mother’s form, 

And heard her sobs far o’er the sea, and felt her tear- 
drops warm. 

The gibbet! ah! the gibbet! should the dangling noos¢ 
be Bunz 
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Around that neck where sisters fond with dear caresses 
hung! 

Should shame upon that lofty brow her stamp of torture 
place, 

Where affection’s kiss had lingered, and honor left its 
truce? 


But morning breezes lifted up his curls of flowing hair, 
He gazed upon the calm blue sky, for God was smiling 


there ; 
And a glory lit his forehead, and brightly beamed his eye, 


Let cowaids wince at pangs of death but brave men 
bravely die: 

When the hangman stood by the prisoner's side, all hearts 
were dumb and still, 

And sad bells rung in every breast when the hangman 
worked his will. 

Then full upon the dead man’s face the mocking sun. 
beams shone, 

And a funeral gun the signal fired that the deed of death 
was done. 





LONELY GRAVES, 


I have often thought if the history of all 
the lonely graves scattered over our wide 
earth could be written, a most affecting chap- 
ter of human sorrow would be opened to the 
eye and tothe heart. We count those blest who 
sleep in quiet church-yards, where the foot 
of the Sabbath worshipper passes, and near 
whose graves the voice of prayer and praise 
weekly ascends to heaven. We walk with 
chastened sadness through the village burial 
place, or through the tasteful cemeteries 
which adorn the vicinity of our cities. The 
marble tablet, the fresh springing flowers, 
and the emblematical evergreen, all speak 
the affection of kindred, and the sorrowing 
remembrances of the living. Far otherwise 
is it when distant journeyings, or the pages 
of voyagers and travellers reveal to us the 
last resting place of a fellow mortal upon 
alien shores. Then it is that we deeply 


feel the beauty of those eastern salutations 
to the stranger: ‘‘ may you die among your 


kindred” — ‘may you be buried by the 
grave of your father and of your mother.” 
The imagination sees, among the ice moun-' 
tains, and eternal snows of the polar regions, 
a little mound of stones raised upon a barren 
rock. A painted board marks the name, and 
date of the death, of the sailor who desolately 
sleeps below. His mother mourns for him, 


green native turf covers not his clay. Un- 
der the burning tropics, beneath the shade 
of a broad-leaved palm, ora fruit-laden plan- 
tain is a lowly grave. It marks the spot 
where a devoted missionary rests from his 
labors, or where the votary of science sank 
down in the midst of his pursuits. No wife 
or sister walks there in the twilight to muse 
over the past, and in thought to follow the 
freed spirit into the Invisible Land. The 
gorgeous flowers of a torrid clime shed their 
fragrance upon the solitude, and thick, trail- 
ing vines cover the consecrated soil. In the 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland, amidst Al- 
pine grandeurs, many low crosses meet the 
eye. They speak of the benighted traveller 
who perished alone, and lies buried beneath 
the snows. The hot plains of India, the 
gold enriched valleys of California, and the 
coral islands of the Pacific could all show us 
graves, where repose without companions, 
some of the children of men. Solitary 
graves are upon the banks of our mighty 
western rivers, and upon our boundless prai- 
ries flowers bloom above unconscious sleep- 
ers. Go where we will upon our globe we 
findthat the dead are there. Earth isever at- 
tracting her children to her bosom, and in the 
words of inspiration, ‘‘ the clods of the valley 
shall be sweet unto them, and every man 
shall draw after him as there are innumera- 
ble before him.’ Two solitary graves are 
spoken of in the beautiful pastoral sketches 
which abound in the books of the Hebrew 
lawgiver. One is that of Deborah, Rebecca’s 
nurse. She was buried under an oak, and 
the name given to the spot signified ‘the 
oak of weeping.’ Rachel also died in the 
way, and Jacob set a pillar upon her grave, 
and journeyed on to spread his tent beyond 
the tower of Edar. 

Wordsworth, among modern poets, has 





written much of the grave. Many sublime 
and affecting lessons has he drawn from this 
last abode of mortals. The reader of the 
Excursion will remember the simple pathos, 

and the high and beautiful morality of some 
‘of the stories related by the village pastor in 
the church yard among the mountains. In 
two of his fugitive pieces he has spoken of 
solitary graves. One is called ‘‘ the Thorn.” 
The tale is sorrowfyl; but there is great 


in her peaceful home, and weeps that his, beauty’ in the description of the infant’s grave 
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upon the top of a high mountain ridge, by |the pure glories that surround it in the Hea. 


the side of an aged melancholy thorn. The 
low hillock is covered by lovely tinted mosses, 
and there the wretched mother comes to! 
mourn, 


“Whatever star is in the skies 
Whatever wind may blow.” 


He has also described the lone resting-place 
of Ossian; which the Highlanders call Glen- 
Almain or the Narrow Glen. The entire 
tranquillity of the spot contrasts with the 
strains of one whose notes were of heroes, 
and of battles, of stormy wars, and of blood- 
stained victories. The silence here is so 
deep, and the thoughts suggested of the vast 
separation between the living and the dead 
so powerful, that it is rightly said 


“That Ossian last of all his race 
Lies buried in this lonely place.” 


In the whole range of poetry there is 
nothing of the kind that exceeds in mourn- 
ful sweetness and in delicate touches of feel- 
ing some of Shakspeare’s burial scenes. 
Who would not linger over fair Fidele’s 
grassy tomb, where even the red breast 
scatters his tribute of fragrant leaves, and 
where the words of the dirge 


“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages :” 


fall upon the year as soothingly as music 
from the ‘far off peaceful land.”’ 

Sad Ophelia’s grave also was decked with 
flowers, and ‘‘ sweets to the sweet”’ scattered 
by mourning friends. 

Shakspeare has, however, written of one 
solitary grave. Itis that of Timon of Athens. 
He was 


“Entomb’d upon the very hem o’ the sea,” 


and ‘‘vast Neptune’”’ alone wept over the des- 
olate spot. We read the epitaph with pity 
for an unhappy, wretched life, and a forsa- 
ken, hopeless death. 

In the world of realities who but the Om- 
miscient ne could make known to us the 
‘history of lonely graves? the heart sorrows 
to contemplate them, and where the Chris- 
tian’s hope is written, gladly looks forward 


venly Paradise. In that fair abode of the 
sinless, death finds no entrance, and the 
grave is only remembered; as the home-re. 
turned prisoner remember the dark, gloomy 
walls of his foreign cell, or as the conqueror 
remembers the dread battle field, when the 
song of peace and victory is upon his lips. 

CECILIA. 





NEWS FROM FARNIENTELAND. 


FARNIENTELAND, May 1853. 


Buried for a time in Farnientéland, and 

thus separated from the great, rushing, busy 

world, and what that world forces a man to 

perform—daily work—what better can I do 

on these fine mornings which glide by with 

rippling piano music, eloquent of the past; 

and singing birds filling the joyeus present 

with light and song; what better can I do 

than trace upon paper a few of the scenes 

which surround me, the thoughts that come 

to me, like that rippling music, like those 

singing birds, here in the quiet shades of 
Farnienteland. 

Not quiet, for the winds are never still, 
but wander ever thoughtfully and pleasantly 
through the soft May foliage Not the winds 
of autumn are they, full of mystic Delphian 
utterances of the coming winter, and rat- 
tling through waving October forests: but 
May breezes—full of life, and joy, and hope, 
of softness and warmth—suggesting summer! 
In the tall oak here at the door there is never 
any quiet; it murmurs ever, the soft May 
breeze, and strives ever to overcome, and 
drown with its full joyous music the singing 
of the birds. But Farnientéland, for that 
matter is never absolutely still, even when 
the leaves rest, unmoved by any wandering 
breeze ; even when the thousand birds which 
dwell ‘‘in that demesne” are still. For this 
is Fairy land, and elfin horns sound here, if 
you but stop and listen—are heard “ faintly 
blowing” through the gay flush of morning 
when the dew is on the grass—over the trees 
at noon when clouds sleep lazily on the azure 
vault~in the crimson light of evening when 





te the dwelling place of the spirit, and to 


the red arrows of sunset strike through the 
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slender pines, and fall down blunted at the memories for him who now traces thought- 
feet of the black mail-clad night. |fully something of his heart on this page :— 

And why is this Fairy land? Because the all places. Yonder in that quiet nook under 
sky is here bluer, the air more soft, the the tall oak which shakes the sunlight through 
breath of spring more sweet: because a its leaves upon the jewelled grass—there 
thousand faces, and a thousand happy long- where nothing is visible to alien eyes, be- 
dead scenes rise up at every step and glow «au e those eyes look with the outward vision 
for me once more with that immortal fresh- not with the heart :—yonder again where the 
ness and pure splendor which once was flower-beds shake their thousand blossoms 
wrapped about them—a long, long time ago. together, and roses shower Cown their leaves 
Those scenes, so full of life and joyous splen-| with every passing breath ;—on the lawn, in 
dor, shine for me again—those faces beam the forest under the merrily rustling fruit 
for me with the old, old looks—those eyes trees—everywhere, I see a face, I hear a 
look on me as brightly as they did long ago, | voice which brings back to me with a joy 
with the very expression which then flooded and delight indescribably dear, the long-gone 
the whole air with joy. ipast. Alas! that face is no longer anything 





Happy is the man who can thus live in the 


‘but a memory—that heart has left me, and 


past, and leaving the present and the future | very often I find my lips framing that drea- 


to take care of themselves, revive again in riest of words—alone. 


She was so bright, 


beauty and pure joy, that long-dead happy |she was so good !—says the poor heart: she 


time which shaped his life, and dowered him 
with so many dear, imperishable memories. 
Such a man is never wholly unhappy: and 
this delight he may reap always: this ‘ plea- 
sure ever new” is at hiscommand. Forme 
the past comes cloudless here in Farniente- 
land, with music and dear faces :—those dead 
years of my boyhood rise for me again, and 
g'ide a!ong like maidens Clad in white pure 
girments pointing with slow fingers, soft 
and tapering, to the days when every thing 
on this earth was bright and hopeful :—a 
long line of much-loved forms, with flowers 
wreathed around their pure white brows, and 
blossom-sandled feet wrapped in the folds of 
their white tunics, and on their lips immor- 
tal smiles, and in their starry eyes a light of 
the past which consoles me for all J have 
endured since those fond years passed from 
me; for all the buffetings of the world, 
all shocks of time and chance since I was 
borne away from those dear scenes and faces 
which were a part—how large a part !— 
of those dead years! 

And now after this rhapsody about white 
maidens, and past years personified by them, 
let me say why those years have come back 
to me again so clearly, with such immortal 
freshness. Farnientéland was the stage 
whereon many scenes of that happy life- 
comedy were enacted—a comedy which at 
times was touched with tragic colors, and 
grew divine. All places here are full of 


was so pure, slie was so dear !—say the mois- 
tened eyes: alas! 
It is not a small thing when some heart, 











the purest and noblest that ever was born 
into the world, leaves one alone in that 
world, to oppose his bosom singly to the 
tempest, to buffet with his feeble arms alone 
the great waves of fate: but if such be his 
destiny, and many persons must endure it, 
still one joy is left. You may still buffet 
those stormy waves, poor heart, with some- 
thing like resignation; you may still brave 
the fury of that howling tempest with some- 
thing like hope; if only that early star arise 
for you, over the dim waters, through the 
svaring night, and looking on you with calm 
loving eyes, assure you that all is not yet 
lost. For that assurance given to me to-day, 
as for those happy hours now passed so 
long into the mist of other years—thanks, 
thanks! 

These bright May mornings incline the 
heart to dreaming—especially in Farnienté- 
land. And this is why I have thus permit- 
ted my pen to trace idly those idle impres- 
sions which every one feels at certain times. 
If these thoughts were really depressing 
there would be little pleasure in dwelling 
on them:—they are not so: rather joyous 
thoughts, and suchas warm the torpid heart,— 
stir again the sluggish blood. The man who 
does not thus dwell upon his past hours can- 
not possess a very enviable disposition. And 
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so with these few words I dismiss my souve- 
nirs of other days at Farnientéland. 
Spring has “ put a spirit of youth in every 


thing.”’ The skies are once more blue,—ofjround year” are similar. You always hear 
that deep tender blue which serves for a! 
back-ground, than which none could be more | 
beautiful, to the snowy clouds :—the forests | 


are rendering forth thousands of buds, the; 


pines shooting up, especially the young pines, 
into great chandeliers, the oaks coming out 
in light green liveries, the fringe trees flow- | 
ering :—the robin, mocking bird, and lark are | 
full of joy and song, and all things say plainly 
that spring has once more glided into the 
world like a rose-crowned maiden who places 
here tender feet on emerald velvety grass, | 
embroidered with myriads of flowers. Even. 
the melancholy kingfisher, who sat so sol- 
emnly yesterday upon the white trunk rising 
from the river watching for the leaping fish, 
eyed us in our boat with less suspicion than 
usual: the fine weather seemed to have im- 
proved even his sad spirits. The boatmen 
too, in their large scows, laden with tobacco, 
seemed in their rude African way to be 
thankful for the mild nights which rendered 
their forced campings on their boats more 
pleasant—for the bright days which sparkled 
on the river, and brought them so much 
warmth and sunshine. Their songs I thought 





were more cheery as they stole from the far 
glassy surface visible at the thickly-wooded 
bend, and even more melodious than usual :— 
though that is saying much, since few musi- 
cal instruments possess as much melody, 
none as much sympathetic power as the 
hymn or plantation song of the negro at his 
work. 

Every thing is different from the autumn— 
if so pure a colloquialism is justifiable. In 
the fall we have partridge shooting, and fox 
hunting—in May no hunting whatsoever, 
unless some inveterate sportsman makes an 
inroad on the raccoons in their low-ground 
haunts, or strains his eyes to discover far up 
in the sky, like Mr. Longfellow’s ‘‘ sunward 
sailing cranes,” a melancholy bat. In au- 
tumn we have apples, peaches, apricots—in 
May nothing but strawberries and cherries, 
though these are not so contemptible. In 
autumn we have waving woods all crimson 
and yellow and golden, and the glories of 
the Indian summer mist—now the landscape 


——_. 


is full of youth, and is quite subdued in its 
coloring—of a tender green throughout. But 
in one particular the seasons of the “ whole 


the crows: they are never silent. What the 
idiosyncracy of the crow is I have never 
been able to discover, or whether he ever 
dies. Did I place credit in the Pytha- 
gorean theory I should perhaps find my 
doubts on the former point removed, for 
some of my friends are strikingly corvine— 
busy, wary, unmusical and tough. I do not 
believe, coming to the second point, that the 
genuine crow ever dies :—that hoarse veteran 
in the pine woods who has cawed all day 
long, and now is still regaling my ears with 
his distant concert may have devoured the 
slain at Canne, or preyed upon Prome- 
theus—since non constat your genuine crow 
is not a vulture. 

The distant caw dies away: the murmur- 
ing leaves blot out the last faint echo and | 
am relieved: and now I think I can do noth- 
ing better than imitate my persecutor, and 
here bring to an end in the soft May after- 
noon my unimportant and very rambling 
news from Farnienteland. 


L. L. 





JULIA SLEEPING. 


Hush! let the baby sleep! 
Mark her hand so white and slender. 
Note her red lip full and tender, 
And her breathing, like the motion 
Which the waves of calmest ocean 

In their peaceful throbbings keep. 


Hush! let the baby rest! 
Who would wake from blissful sleeping, 
To this world so filled with weeping, 
Those sweet eyes like stais o’er clonded, 
Those calm eyes with dark fringe shrouded, 
Those crossed hands upon her breast ? 


Hush! let the baby rest! 
See each white and taper finger 
Where a rosestint loves to linger, 
As the sun, at evening dving, 
Leaves a blush all warmly lying 

In the bosom of the West. 


See on her lip a smile. 
’Tis the light of dreamland gleaming 
Like to morning’s first faint beaming ; 
Hush!—still solemn silence keeping, 
Watch her, watch her in her sleeping 





_Aa she smiles in dreams the while. 
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1 would paint her as she lies, 
With brown ringlets damply clinging 
To her forehead, shadows flinging 
On its whiteness—or where tracings 
Of the . lue vein=’ interlacings 

On its snowy surlace rise. 


God! hear our fervent prayer! 
Through the whole of life’s commotion, 
As she stems the troubled ocean, 

Give her calm and peacetul slumber, 
And may sorrows not encamber 
Her unfolding years with care. 


Ah, see her sleep is o’er! 
Flushed her cheek is, she is holding 
Mystic converse with the folding 
Of the curtains o’er her drooping— 
What beholds she in their looping 

Mortals ne'er beheld before ? 


Now from her bath of sleep 
Many a deep‘ning dimple showing, 
She hath risen fresh and glowing, 
Like a flower that rain hath brightened, 
Or « heart that tears have lightened, 
Tears the weary sowetimes weep. 


Herself the silence breaks ! 
Hear her laugh so rich and ringing, 
Hear her small voice quaintly singing! 
She hath won as by curessings, 
We exhaust all words in blessings 
When this precious baby wakes. 


Caro.inE Howarp. 





Thackeray's English Humourists.* 


| discourses, which, when we came to read 
them in print, were very common-place pro- 
ductions, that we could not deem it impossi- 
ble these lectures on the English Humour- 
ists might add nothing to the reputation of 
the author. We recollected the inexpress- 
ible delight they afforded us in the comfort- 
able lecture-room of the Richmond Athe- 
neum last winter, and the prediction we 
ventured at the time that they would take 
rank among Thackeray’s best writings, and 
when the book was actually in our hands we 
opened it with trembling apprehension lest 
our previous opinion might have been too 
hastily formed under the fascination of the 
lecturer’s charming manner and musical 
voice. The perusal of the volume, how- 
ever, has only served to confirm that opinion. 
Thackeray has not written anything better 
than these lectures since he first exchanged 
the painter’s palette for the author’s ink- 
horn, nor do we think that the same quantity 
of eloquent composition could be compiled 
from all the rest of his various and numer- 
ous volumes. Our object is not, at this time, 
to sit in critical judgment upon these lec- 
tures as historical and literary portraitures— 
though we do not entirely agree with Mr. 
Thackeray in many of his views of men and 
things:—it is to quote, for some of our read- 
ers at a distance who did not hear Mr. 
Thackeray, and cannot readily obtain the 





We confess we took up this volame with volume, such passages as we think best cal- 


the fear of being impressed by it with some- 
thing of that sad feeling of disenchantment 


culated to afford them a correct notion of its 
merits. 


which every boy has experienced who has — as Reet “ “e — = “ 
visited Vauxhall in the day time, and seen display of trenchant satire and withering 
the fairy gardens and magnificent palaces invective it is so tremendous, that we doubt 
which so dazzled his vision by gas-light to|‘°"Y Much it the Dian, himself, could he 
consist of nothing more than lath and paste- siacae--p pega apatite Phebe ti he bands, 
board and painted muslin. Wee did not, in- would be able to answer it successfully. Of 
deed, suppose that Mr ia cheray’s stace.|S¥ift’s life at Moor Park in the family of 
property would turn out mere tinsel, or that Sir William Temple, we have a very happy 


his Congreve rockets, which excited such 





sketch. Here it is. 


admiration when let off by the pyrotechnist| “ His initiation into politics, his knowledge 
himself, would, like the fire-works of the|of business, his knowledge of polite life, his 
pleasure-ground, be of no service after the | 2¢4¥#!ntance with literature even, which he 
first exhibition. But we have listened. in could not have pursued very sedulously du- 


our time, to so many brilliant lectures and 


ring that reckless career at Dublin, Swift 
got under the roof of Sir William Temple. 


"Tur E , He was fond of telling in after life what 
tury. A syeredirercooncgsh | & = ra Eg quantities of books he devoured there, and 
Author of “Esmond,” &e. New York. Harper & | how King William taught him to cut a: para- 


Brothers : 1853. 





gus in the Dutch fashion. It was at Shene 
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and at Moor Park, with a salary of twenty |!adies, he pays his court to the Ciceronian 
pounds and a dinner at the upper servants’ |majesty; or walks a minuet with the Epic 
table, that this great and lonely Swift passed} Muse ; or dallies by the south wall with the 
a ten years’ apprenticeship—wore a cassock | ruddy nymph of gardens. 
that was only not a livery—bent downaknee| ‘Temple seems to have received and ex. 
as proud as Lucifer’s to supplicate my lady’s|acted a prodigious deal of veneration from 
good graces, or run on his Honour’s errands. | his household, and to have been coaxed, and 
It was here, as he was writing at Temple’s|warmed, and cuddled by the people round 
table, or fullowing his patron’s walk, that| about him, as delicately as any of the plants 
he saw and heard the men who had gov-| which he loved. When he fell ill in 1693, the 
erned the great world—measured himself|household was aghast at his indisposition; 
with them, looking up from his silent corner, | mild Dorothea his wife, the best companion 
guaged their brains, weighed their wits, turn-|of the best of men— 
ed them, and tried them, and marked them. 
Ah! what platitudes he must have heard! ‘Mild Dorothea, peaceful, wise, and great, 
what feeble jokes! what pompous common- Trembling beheld the doubttul hand of fate.’ 
places! what small men they must have 
seemed under those enormous periwigs, to 
the swarthy, uncouth, silent Irish secretary. |‘ Those who would grief describe, might come and trace 
I wonder whether it ever struck Temple that | Its watery fuotsteps in Vorinda’s face. 
that Irishman was his master? I suppose | Tosee her weep. joy every face forsook, 
that dismal conviction did not present itself | Amd grief flung sables on each menial look. 
under the ambrosial wig, or Temple could hon ware tribe mourned for the quickening soul, 
saver have lived with Swift. Swift sick- at furnished life aud spirit through the whole. 
ened, rebelled, left the service—ate humble 
pie and came back again; and so for ten 
ears went on, gathering learning, swallow- 
ing scorn, and submitting with a stealthy 
rage to his fortune. 
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As for Dorinda, his sister— 
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Is not that line in which grief is described as 
putting the menials into a mourning livery, 
a fine image? One of the menials wrote it, 
who did not like that Temple livery nor those 
twenty-pound wages. Cannot one fancy the 
«‘Temple’s style is the perfection of prac-| uncouth young servitor, with downcast eyes, 
tised and easy good-breeding. If he does|books and papers in hand, following at his 
not penetrate very deeply into a subject, he | Honour’s heels in the garden walk; or taking 
p’ofesses a very gentlemanly acquaintance | his Honour’s orders as he stands by the great 
with it; if he makes rather a parade of,chair, where Sir William has the gout, and 
Latin, it was the custom of his day, as it/his feet all blistered with moxa? When Sir 
was the custom for a gentleman to envelope| William has the gout or scolds it must be 
his head in a periwig and his hands in lace hard work at the second table; the Irish 
ruffles. If he wears buckles and square-toed Secretary owned as much afterwards: and 
shoes, he steps in them with a consummate when he came to dinner, how he must have 
grace, and you never hear their creak, or|lashed and growled and torn the household 
find them treading upon any lady’s train or| with his gibes and scorn! What would the 
_ any rival’s heels in the Courtcrowd. Whenjsteward say about the pride of them Irish 
that grows too hot or too agitated for him, |schollards—and this one had got no great 
he politely leaves it. He retires to his re-' credit even at his Irish college, if the truth 
treat of Shene or Moor Park; and lets the; were known—and what a contempt his ex- 
King’s party, and the Prince of Orange’s!cellency’s own gentleman must have had for 
party battle it out among themselves. He Parson Teague from Dublin. (The valets 
reveres the sovereign (and no man perhaps and chaplains were always at war. It is 
ever te tified to his loyaty by so elegant a hard to say which Swift thought the more 
bow): he admires the Prince of Orange;|contemptible.) And what must have been 
but there is one person whose ease and com- the sadness, the sadness and terror, of the 
fort he loves more than all the princes in housekeeper’s little daughter with the curl- 
Christendom, and that valuable member cf ing black ringlets and the sweet smiling face, 
society is himself, Gulielmus Temple, Baro- when the secretary who teaches her to read 
nettus. One sees him in his retreat; be- and write, and whom she loves and rever- 
tween his study chair and his tulip beds, ences above all things—above mother, above 
clipping his apricots and pruninghisessays,— mild Dorothea, above that tremendous Sir 
the statesman, the ambassador no more; but William in his square-toes and periwig,— 
the philosopher, the Epicurean, the fine gen- when Mr. Swift comes down from his mas- 
tleman and courtier at St. James’s as at ter with rage in his heart, and has not a kind 
Shene; where in place of kings and fair, word even for little Hester Johnson? 
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« Perhaps for the Irish secretary, his Ex- 
cellency’s condescension was even more 
cruel than his frowns. Sir William would 
perpetually quote Latin and the ancient clas- 
sics @ propos of his gardens and his Dutch 
statues and plates bandes, and talk about Ep- 
icurus and Diogenes, Laertius, Julius Cesar, 
Semiramis, and the gardens of the Hesperi- 
des, Mecenas, Strabo describing Jericho, and 
the Assyrian kings. .4 propos of beans, he 
would mention Pythagoras’s precept to ab- 
stain from beans, and that this precept pro>- 
ably meant that wise men should abstain from 
public affairs. He is a placid Epicurean ; he 
is a Pythagorean philosopher; he is a wise 
man—that is the deduction. Does not Swift 
think so? One can imagine the downcast 


“T am not here, of course, to speak of 
any man’s religious views, except in so far 
as they influence his literary character, his 
life, his humour. The most notorious sin- 
ners of all those fellow-mortals whom it is 
our business to discuss—Harry Fielding and 
Dick Steele, were especially loud, and I be- 
lieve really fervent in their expressions of 
belief; they belaboured freethinkers, and 
stoned imaginary atheists on all sorts of oc- 
casions, going out of their way to bawl their 
own creed, and persecute their neighbour’s, 
and if they sinned and stumbled, as they 
constantly did with debt, with drink, with all 
sorts of bad behaviour, they got up on their 
knees, and cried ‘‘ Peccavi’’ with a most 
sonorous orthodoxy. Yes; poor Harry Field- 





eyes lifted up for a moment, and the flash of |ing and poor Dick Steele were trusty and 


scorn which they emit. Swift’s eyes were 
as azure as the heaven; Pope says nobly, 
(as every thing Pope said and thought of his 
friend was good and noble,) ‘‘ His eyes are 
as azure as the heavens, and have a charm- 
ing archness inthem.” And one person in 
that household, that pompous stately kindly 
Moor Park, saw heaven nowhere else 


‘‘ But the Temple amenities and solemni-|Covent Garden tavern. 


ties did not agree with Swift. 


undoubting Church of England men; they 
abhorred Popery, Atheism, and wooden 
shoes, and idolatries in general ; and hiccup- 
ped Church and State with fervour. 

«But Swift? His mind had had a different 
schooling, and possessed a very different 
logical power. He was not bred up in a tipsy 
guard-room, and did not learn to reason-in a 
He could conduct 


He was half-|an argument from beginning to end. He 


killed with a surfeit of Shene pippins; and |could see forward with a fatal clearness In 
in a garden-seat which he devised for him-|his old age, looking at the “ Tale of a Tub,”’ 
self at Moor Park, and where he devoured | when he said, ‘‘ Good God, what a genius I 
greedily the stock of books within his reach, |had when I wrote that book!’ I think he 
he caught a vertigo and deafness which pun- | was admiring, not the genius, but the conse- 
ished and tormented him through life. He,quences to which the genius had brought 
could not bear the place or the servitude. |him—a vast genius, a magnificent genius, a 
Even in that poem of courtly condolence, | genius wonderfully bright, and dazzling, and 
from which we have quoted a few lines of|strong,—to seize, to know, to see, to flash 
mock melancholy, he breaks out of the fu-|upon falsehood and scorch it into perdition, 
neral procession with a mad shriek, as it|to penetrate into the hidden motives, and 
were, and rushes away crying his own grief, | expose the black thoughts of men,—an awful, 
cursing his own fate, foreboding madness, |an evil spirit. 


and forsaken by fortune, and even hope.”’ 


Thackeray repudiates Swift as an Irish- 


“Ah, man! you, educated in Epicurean 
Temple’s library, you whose friends were 
Pope and St. John—what made you to swear 


man and questions his sincerity in the Chris-|to fatal vows, and bind yourself toa life-long 
tian faith, it must be admitted with a great|hypocrisy before the Heaven which you 


deal of force. He says 


adored with such real wonder, humility, and 
reverence? For Swift's wasareverent, was 


“I know of few things more conclusive |a pious spirit—for Swift could love and could 
as to the sincerity of Swift’s religion than|pray. Through the storms and tempests of 
his advice to poor John Gay to turn clergy-|his furious mind, the stars of religion and 
man, and look out for a seat on the Bench. | love break out in the blue shining serenity, 
Gay, the author of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’”’"— | though hidden by the driving clouds and the 
Gay, the wildest of the wits about town—it | maddened hurricane of his life. 


was this man that Jonathan Swift advised 


‘It is my belief that he suffered frightfully 


to take orders—to invest in a cassock and|from the consciousness of his ownsscepti- 
bands—just as he advised him to husband |cism, and that he had bent his pride so far 
his shillings and put his thousand pounds out | down as to put his apostacy out tohire. The 
at interest. The Queen. and the bishops, and | paper left behind him, called “Thoughts on 
the world, were right in mistrusting the re-| Religion,’ is merely a set of excuses for not 


ligion of that man. 


professing disbelief. He says of his ser- 
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mons that he preached pamphlets: they have teeth of Vanessa, and that little episodica] 
scarce a christian characteristic; they might aberration which plunged Swift into such woe. 
be preached from the steps of a synagogue, ful pitfalls and quagmires of amorous perplex. 
or the floor of a mosque, or the box of a ity—in spite of the verdicts of most women, 
coffee-house almost. There is little or no,I believe, who, as far as my experience and 
cant—he is too great and too proud for that; conversation goes, generally take Vanessa’s 
and, in so far as the badness of his sermons | part in the controversy—in spite of the tears 
goes, he ishonest. But having put that cas-| which Swift caused Stella to shed, and the 
sock on it poisoned him: he was strangled ' rocks and barriers which fate and temper in. 
in his bands. He goes through life, tearing, terposed, and which prevented the pure 
like a man possessed with a devil. Like course of that love from running smoothly; 
Abudah in the Arabian story, he is always the brightest part of Swift’s story, the pure 
looking out for the Fury, and knows thatthe star in that dark and tempestuous life of 
night will come and the inevitable hag with Swift’s, is his love for Hester Johnson.” 

it. What a night, my God, it was! what a| 

lonely rage and long agony—what a vulture) And shortly afterwards he gives us the 
that tore the heart of that giant! Itisawful following exquisite little touch of pathos, 
to think of the great sufferings of this great which goes to the heart as the plummet falls 
man. Through life he always seems alone, 45 the bottom of the river— 

somehow. Goethe was so. I cannot fancy 

Shakspeare otherwise. The giants mustlive| «fp 4 note in his hiography, Scott says 
apart. The kings can have no company: ‘that his friend Dr. Tuke, of Dublin, has a 
But this man suffered so; and deserved so jock of Stella’s hair, enclosed in a paper by 
to suffer. One hardly reads anywhere of swift, on which are written in the Dean's 
such a pain. hand, the words: ‘ Only a woman’s hair. 


ae ; , 
Coming to speak of Swift’s amours, which An instance, says Scott, of the Dean’s desire 


. ___ to veil his feelings under the mask of cyni- 
s ‘ ° ye S 
have been the ubject of so much curious 4) indifference. 
speculation with men and women ever since| « See the various notions of critics! Do 


“Mrs. Johnson closed her weary pilgrimage those words indicate indifference or an at- 


and passed to that land where they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage’’—the lec- 
turer says of that remarkable and unfortu- | 
nate beauty— 


‘Who has not in his mind an image of 
Stella? Who does not love her? Fair and 
tender creature: pure and affectionate heart ! 
Boots it to you now that you have been at 
rest for a hundred and twenty years, not di-| 
vided in death from the cold heart which: 
caused yours, whilst it beat, such faithful | 
pangs of love and grief—boots it to you now, 


tempt to hide feeling? Did you ever hear 
or read four words more pathetic? Only a 
woman’s hair, only love, only fidelity, only 
purity, innocence, beauty ; only the tender- 
est heart in the world stricken and wounded, 
and passed away now out of reach of pangs 
of hope deferred, love insulted, and pitiless 
desertion ;—only that lock of hair left: and 
memory and remorse, for the guilty, lonely 


wretch, shuddering over the grave of his 


victim.”’ 


With this we leave the great Dean of St. 
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that the whole world loves and deplores you? Patrick’s and turn tu the next of the Humor- 
Scarce any man, I believe, ever thought of ists whom Mr. Thackeray presents to us— 
that grave, that did not cast a flower of pity | Congreve and Addison. The former he 
on it, and write over ita sweet epitaph. Gen-| characterizes as ‘‘ the most eminent literary 


tle lady !—so lovely, so loving, so unhappy. | , ; ‘ = 
You have had countless champions, millions |‘ SWell’ of his age""—and then goes on to pay 


of manly hearts mourning for you. From, his respects to Congreve’s muse, in a pas- 
generation to generation we take up the fond sage as full of brilliants as one of the coffers 
tradition of your beauty: we watch and fol- Aladdin found in the cave. The extract is 
low your story, your bright morning love and a Jong one—but the reader will wish it was 
purity, your constancy, your grief, your sweet jon ¢er— 
martyrdom. We knew your legend by heart.| © 
You are one of the saints of English story.| ‘‘ How can I introduce to you that merry 
“And if Stella’s love and innocence is|and shameless Comic Muse who won him 
charming to contemplate, I will say that in|such a reputation? Nell Gwynn’s servant 
spite of ill-usage, in spite of drawbacks, in fought the other footmen for having called 
spite of mysterious separation and union, of his mistress bad names; and in like manner, 
hope delayed and sickened heart—in the|and with pretty like epithets, Jeremy Col- 
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lier attacked that godless, reckless Jezebel, 
the English comedy of his time, and called 
her what Nell Gwynn’s man’s fellow-ser- 
vants called Nell Gwynn’s man’s mistress— 
the servants of the theatre, Dryden, Con- 
greve, and others, defended themselves with 
the same success, and for the same cause 
which set Nell’s lackey fighting. She was 
a disreputable, daring, laughing, painted 
French baggage, that Comic Muse. She 
came over from the continent with Charles 
who chose many more of his female friends 
there) at the Restoration—a wild, dishevelled 
Lais, with eyes bright with wit and wine— 
a saucy court-favourite that sate at the King’s 
knees, and laughed in his face, and when 
she showed her bold cheeks at her chariot- 
window, had some of the noblest and most 
famous people of the land bowing round 
her wheel. She was kind and popular 
enough, that daring Comedy, that audacious 
poor Nell—she was gay and generous, kind, 
frank, as such people can afford to be: and 
the men who lived with her and laughed 
with her, took her pay and drank her wine, 
turned out when the Puritans hooted her, to 
fight and defend her. But the jade was in- 
defensible, and it is pretty certain her ser- 
vants knew it. 


“There is life and death going on in every 
thing: truth and lies are always at battle. 
Pleasure is always warring against self-res- 
traint. Doubt is always crying Psha, and 
sneering. A man in life, a humourist in 
writing about life, sways over to one princi- 
ple or the other, and laughs with the rever- 
ence for right and the love of truth in his 
heart, or laughs at these from the other side. 
Didn’t I tell you that dancing was a serious 
business to Harlequin? I have read two or 
three of Congreve’s plays over before speak- 
ing of him; and my feelings were rather 
like those, which I dare say most of us here 
have had, at Pompeii, looking at Sallust’s 
house and the relics of an orgy, a dried wine- 
jar or two, a charred supper-table, the breast 
of a dancing girl pressed against the ashes, 
the laughing skull of a jester, a perfect still- 
ness round about, as the Cicerone twangs 
his moral, and the blue sky shines calmly 
over the ruin. The Congreve muse is dead, 
and her song choked in Time’s ashes. We 
gaze at the skeleton, and wonder at the life 
which once revelled in its mad veins. We 
take the skull up, and muse over the frolic 
and daring, the wit, scorn, passion, hope, de- 
sire, with which that empty bowl once fer- 
mented. We think of the glances that al- 
lured, the tears that melted, of the bright 
eyes that shone in those vacant sockets ; and 


with smiles, that once covered yon ghastly 
yellow frame-work. They used to call those 
teeth pearls once. See! there’s the cup she 
drank from, the gold-chain she wore on her 
neck, the vase which held the rouge for her 
cheeks, her looking-glass, and the harp she 
used to dance to. Instead of a feast we 
find a grave-stone, and in place of a mis- 
tress, a few bones! 


‘«‘ Reading in these plays now, is like shut- 
ting your ears and looking at people dancing. 
What does it mean? the measures, the grim- 
aces, the bowing, shuffling and retreating, 
the cavalier soul advancing upon those la- 
dies—those ladies and men twirling round 
at the end in a mad galop, after which every- 
body bows and the quaint rite is celebrated. 
Without the music we cannot understand 
that comic dance of the last century—its 
strange gravity and gaiety, its decorum or 
its indecorum. It has a jargon of its own 
quite unlike life too. I’m afraid it’s a Hea- 
then mystery, symbolising a Pagan doctrine ; 
protesting, as the Pompeians very likely 
were, assembled at their theatre and laugh- 
ing at their games—as Sallust and his friends, 
and their mistresses protested—crowned 
with flowers, with cups in their hands, against 
the new, hard, ascetic pleasure-hating doc- 
trine, whose gaunt disciples lately passed 
over from the Asian shores of the Medi- 
terranean were for breaking the fair images 
of Venus, and flinging the altars of Bacchus 
down. 

‘“‘T fancy poor Congreve’s theatre is a tem- 
ple of Pagan delights, and mysteries not 
permitted except among heathens. I fear 
the theatre carries down that ancient tradi- 
tion and worship, as masons have carried 
their secret signs and rites from temple to 
temple. When the libertine hero carries off 
the beauty in the play, and the dotard is 
laughed to scorn for having the young wife : 
in the ballad, when the poet bids his mistress 
to gather roses while she may, and warns 
her that old Time is still a-flying: in the bal- 
let, when honest Corydon courts Phillis un- 
der the treillage of the pasteboard cottage, 
and leers at her over the head of grandpapa 
in red stockings, who is opportunely asleep; 
and when seduced by the invitations of the 
rosy youth she comes forward to the foot- 
lights, and they perform on each other’s tip- 
toes that pas which you all know and which 
is only interrupted by old grandpapa awa- 
king from his doze at the pasteboard chalet 
(whither he returns to take another nap in 
case the young people get an encore): when 
Harlequin, splendid in youth, strength and 
agility, arrayed in gold and a thousand 





of lips whispering love, and cheeks dimpling 
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colours, springs over the heads of countless 
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perils, leaps down the throat of bewildered 
iants, and, dauntless and splendid, dances 
anger down: when Mr. Punch, that godless 
old rebel, breaks every law and laughs at it 
with odious triumph, outwits his lawyer, bul- 
lies the beadle, knocks his wife about the 
head, and hangs the hangman,—don’t you 
see in the comedy, in the song, in the dance, 
in the ragged little Punch’s puppet-show,— 
the Pagan protest? Does not it seem as if 
Life puts in its plea and sings its comment? 
Look how the lovers walk and hold each 
other’s hands and whisper! Sings the cho- 
rus—‘ There is nothing like love, there is 
nothing like youth, there is nothing like 
beauty of your spring time. Look! how old 
age tries to meddle with merry sport! Beat 
him with his own crutch, the wrinkled old 
dotard! There is nothing like youth, there 
is nothing like beauty, there is nothing like 
strength. Strength and valour win beauty 
and youth. Be brave and conquer. Be 
oung and happy. Enjoy, enjoy, enjoy! 
ould you know the Segretto per esser felice? 
Here it is, in asmiling mistress and a cup of 
Falernian.’ As the boy tosses the cup and 
sings his song. Hark! what is that chaunt 
coming nearer and nearer? What is that 
dirge which will disturb us? The lights of 
the festival burn dim—the cheeks turn 
pale—the voice quavers—and the cup drops 
on the floor. Who is there? Death and fate 
are at the gate, and they wi// come in.”’ 


Of Addison, Mr. Thackeray gives a most 
genial sketch, written, as it is easy to see, 
in love of the subject and in a spirit of the 
largest reverence and affection for the great 
gentleman who gave the world Sir Roger de 
Coverley. Some playful criticism on Addi- 
son’s poetry relieves the biographical narra- 
tive, and the lecture concludes with this 
beautiful tribute to his religious character. 


**When this man looks from the world 
whose weaknesses he describes so benevo- 
lently, up to the Heaven which shines over 
us all, I can hardly fancy a human face 
lighted up with a more serene rapture: a 
human intellect thrilling with a purer love 
and adoration than Joseph Addison’s. Lis- 
ten to him: from your childhood you have 
known the verses: but who can hear their 
sacred music without love and awe? 


* Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moen takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 

And all the stars that round her burn, 





= 

And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real veice nor sound, 
Among their radiant orbs be found; 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine.’ 


es, 
—$___ 


It seems to me those verses shine like the 
stars. They shine out of a great deep calm. 
When he turns to Heaven, a Sabbath comes 
over that man’s mind: and his face lights 
up from it with a glory of thanks and prayer, 
His sense of religion stirs through his whole 
being. In the fields, in the town: looking 
at the birds in the trees: at the children in 
the streets: in the morning or in the moon- 
light: over his books in his own room: ina 
happy party at a country merry-making or a 
town assembly, good-will and peace to God’s 
creatures, and love and awe of Him who 
made them, fill his pure heart and shine from 
his kind face. If Swift’s life was the most 
wretched, I think Addison’s was one of the 
most enviable. A life prosperous and beav- 
tiful—a calm death—an immense fame and 
affection afterwards for his happy and spot- 
less name.” 


We come now to the essay on Sir Richard 
Steele—or Dick Steele, as the writer prefers 
to call him and as we prefer to hear him 
called—which we are disposed to consider 
the delightfullest of any in the volume. 
Steele was always a favorite of ours, and he 
seems to have been the very boy after Mr. 
Thackeray’s own heart, for his good qualities 
are presented to us in a charming rose colour, 
while his little weaknesses, though not in the 
least withheld or extenuated, are commented 
upon with so free and sparkling a use of 
epigram as almost to render them attractive. 
We fear the effect of such exquisite repre- 
hension as Mr. Thackeray visits upon Steele 
for forgetting to pay his butcher and his 
washerwoman, and telling Mrs. Steele a lie 
as to his manner of spending an evening, 
and such other sins both of omission and 
commission, is not likely to be very happy 
upon the cause of morals. The best trait in 
poor Dick’s character was unquestionably 
his respectful admiration of woman, and Mr. 
Thackeray brings this out very finely— 


‘Posterity has been kinder to this amiable 
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creature ; all women especially are bound to or more charming in form than my wife.’ 
be grateful to Steele, as he was the first of His breast seems to warm and his eyes to 
our writers who really seemed to admire and kindle when he meets with a good and beau- 
respect them. Congreve the Great, who al- tiful woman, and it is with his heart as well 


ludes to the low estimation in which women as his hat that he salutes her. 


About chil- 


were held in Elizabeth’s time, as a reason dren, and all that relate to home, he is not 
why the women of Shakspeare make so small less tender, and more than once speaks in 
a figure in the poet’s dialogues, though he apology of what he calls his softness. He 


can himself pay splendid compliments to woul 
women, yet looks on them as mere instru- lightful weakness. 


have been nothing without that de- 
It is that which gives 


ments of gallantry, and destined, like the his works their worth and his style its charm. 
most consummate fortifications, to fall, after It, like his life, is full of faults and careless 
a certain time, before the arts and bravery of blunders; and redeemed, like that, by his 


the besieger, man. 


Married Lady,’ which shows the Dean’s 


opinion of the female society of his day, and | 


that if he despised man he utterly scorned 
women too. No lady of our time could be 
treated by any man, were he ever so much 
a wit or Dean, in such a tone of insolent pat- 
ronage and vulgar protection. In this per- 
formance, Swift hardly takes pains to hide 
his opinion that a woman is a fool: tells her 
to read books, as if reading was a novel ac- 
complishment; and informs her that ‘not 
one gentleman’s daughter in a thousand has 
been brought to read or understand her own 
natural tongue.’ Addison laughs at women 
equally ; but, with the gentleness and po- 
liteness of his nature, smiles at them and 
watches them, as if they were harmless, 
half-witted, amusing, pretty creatures, onl 
made to be men’s playthings. It was Steele 
who first began to pay a manly homage to 
their goodness and understanding, as well as 
to their tenderness and beauty. In his com- 
edies, the heroes do not rant and rave about 
the divine beauties of Gloriana or Statira, as 
the characters were made to do in the chiv- 
alry romances and the high-flown dramas 
Just going out of vogue, but Steele admires 
women’s virtue, acknowledges their sense, 
and adores their purity and beauty, with an 
ardour and strength which should win the 
good will of all women to their hearty and 
respectful champion. It is this ardour, this 
respect, this manliness, which makes his 
comedies so pleasant and their heroes such 
fine gentlemen. He paid the finest compli- 
ment to a woman that perhaps ever was of- 
fered. Of one woman, whom Congreve had 
also admired and celebrated, Steele says, 
that ‘to have loved her was a liberal os - 
cation.’ ‘How often,’ he says, dedicating 
a volume to his wife, ‘how often has your 
tenderness removed pain from my sick head, 
how often anguish from my afflicted heart ! 
If there are such beings as guardian angels, 
they are thus employed. I cannot believe 
one of them to be more good in inclination, 


There is a letter of, 
Swift’s entitled ‘Advice to a very Young 


| 
| 





| 





sweet and compassionate nature.”’ 


The rollicking, reckless way of life pur- 
sued by Steele is well described in the fol- 
lowing passage, 


“ Captain Steele took a house for his lady 
upon their marriage, ‘the third door from 
Germain-street. left hand of Bury-street,’ 
and the next year he presented his wife 
with a country house at Hampton. It ap- 
pears she had a chariot and pair, and some- 
times four horses: he himself enjoyed a little 
horse for his own riding. He paid, or prom- 
ised to pay, his barber fifty pounds a year, 
and always went abroad in a laced coat and 
a large black-buckled periwig, that must have 
cost somebody fifty guineas. He was rather 
a well-to-do gentleman, Captain Steele, with 


Y\the proceeds of his estates in Barbadoes, 


(left to him by his first wife,) his income as 
writer of the ‘ Gazette,’ and his office of gen- 
tleman waiter to his Royal Highness Prince 
George. His second wife brought him a for- 
tune too. But it is melancholy to relate that 
with these houses and chariots and horses 
and income, the Captain was constantly in 
want of money, for which his beloved bride 
was asking as constantly. In the course of 
a few pages we begin to find the shoemaker 
calling for money, and some directions from 
the Captain, who has not thirty pounds to 
spare. He sends his wife, ‘ the beautifullest 
object in the world,’ as he calls her, and evi- 
dently in reply to applications of her own, 
which have gone the way of all waste paper, 
and lighted all Dick’s pipes, which were 
smoked a hundred and forty years ago—he 
sends his wife now a guinea, then a half- 
guinea, then a couple of guineas, then half 
a pound of tea; and again no money and no 
tea at all, but a promise that his darling 
Prue shall have some in a day or two; or a 
request, perhaps, that she will send over his 
night-gown and shaving-plate to the tempo- 
rary lodging where the nomadic captain is 
lying, hidden from the bailiffs. Oh that a 
Christian hero and late captain in Lucas’s 
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awe 


should be afraid of a dirty sheriff’s officer! 
That the pink and pride of chivalry should 
turn pale before a writ! It stands to record 
in poor Dick’s own handwriting ; the queer 
collection is preserved at the British Museum 
to this present day; that the rent of the nup- r ——— ‘ 
ial ds in Tom agama hg sacred to unut- We have coun the fummwmg tines inthe 


7 poet’s corner of many country newspapers, 
verable tenderness and Prue, and three doors |} have no knowledge of their origin. Let 


from Bury-street, was not paid until after the |4,, author be whom he may, he preaches a 


Jandlord had put in an execution on Captain lay-sermon quite as good as some we hear 
Steele’s furniture. Addison sold the house occasionally from the sacred desk— 


and furniture at Hampton, and, after deduct- 
ing the sum in which the incorrigible friend| A beggar boy stood at a rich man’s door— 
was indebted to him, handed over the resi-| “I am houseless and friendless, and faint and poor,” 
due of the proceeds of the sale to poor Dick, |. Said the beggar boy as the tear-drop rolled 
who was not in the least angry at Addison’s _— his thin cheek, blanched with want and cold. 
summary proceeding, and I dare say was tn give me a crust from your beast to-day, 
‘ o help the beggar boy on his way! 
very glad of any sale or execution, the result} . Not a crust nor a crumb,” the rich man said, 
of which was to give him a little ready| « Be off, and work for your daily bread!” 
money. Having a small house in Jermyn- 
street for which he could not pay, anda coun-| The rich man went to the parish church— 
try house at Hampton on which he had bor-| His face grew grave as he trod the porch— 
rowed money, nothing must content Captain _ _ amen’ camp ees ee a 
Dick but the taking, in 1712, a much finer, sat Sec wide be a tl named SseRRN 


: The service began—the choral hynm 
larger, and grander house, in Bloomsbury-| rose and swelled through the long aisles dim ; 


square ; where his unhappy landlord got no! Then the rich man knelt, and the words he said 
better satisfaction than his friend in St.| Were—‘Give us this day our daily bread!” 
James’s, and where it is recorded that Dick, 
iving a grand entertainment, had a half- 
ozen queer-looking fellows in livery to wait} The second column of the first page of 
upon his noble guest, and confessed that his the London Times, which has been devoted 
servants were bailiffs to aman. ‘I fared from time immemorial to the appeals of des- 
like a distressed prince,’ the kindly prodigal’ pairing lovers ; the importunities of agonized 
writes, generously complimenting Addison parents begging their lost Mary, if she would 
for his assistance in the ‘Tatler,’—‘I fared not return, at least to send back the key of 
like a distresssed prince, who calls in a pow-| the tea-caddy ; and the description of way- 
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erful neighbour to his aid. I was undone by| ward poodles, has lately contained a poem, 


my auxiliary; when I had once called him 
in, I could not subsist without dependence on 
him.’ Poor, needy Prince of Bloomsbury! | 
think of him in his palace, with his allies 
from Chancerylane ominously guarding him.”’ 


It is with real regret that we are compelled, 
at this point, to stop our quotations from Mr. 
Thackeray’s Lectures. We had hoped to 
give something from each of his other es- 
says, from his lively paper on Prior, Gay and 
Pope, his sympathetic criticism of Fielding 
and his loving portraiture of Goldsmith. But 


our limits and a certain degree of respect for| 


the Messrs. Harper’s copyright, (for which 
they very handsomely paid $1,250,) forbid 
and we must therefore content ourselves with 
the taste of the book’s quality which we have 
given. 





which should make Mr. Alexander Smith 
look to his laurels. The poet who paid five 
shillings for getting his heart’s effusion into 
type, thus sings— 

G.—Mind not A., but remember B. Do not forget 


e the silkworm’s tree. Think of China’s temples and 
of tea, or Hesperia’s sky and its blue sea. 





Our punning friend, whose bon mots we 
have before recorded for the public amuse- 
‘ment, let off a very brilliant thing at a recent 
‘race near Richmond which should not be lost. 
|The favorite horse was named Red Eye, and 
our friend was advising a gentleman to take 
no bets against him, as the issue of the con- 
test was already certain. ‘ Howso ?” asked 
the gentleman. “Because, sir,”’ replied the 
punster, ‘Jd certum est quod certum REDD! 
potest.” 


__ Apropos of the article on “Spiritual Man- 
ifestations,”” with which the present number 
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of the Messenger opens, we record here the 
experience of a friend who has made some 
curious experiments in the new science. Can 
any one offer an explanation of the phenom- 
ena described ? 


SprriruaL MANIFESTATIONS. 


Mr. Eptror.—I have hitherto been a sceptic upon the 
subject of table turnings. and other marvellous phenom- 
ena, such as have occupied the public attention so much 
of late. Buta recent extraordinary personal experience 
of my own has shaken my confidence in my own judg- 
ment very seriously. | 

I was lately invited to joina party of gentlemen, who 
were to meet fur the purpose of comparing and discus- 
sing certain physical subjects, as well as of illustrating 
and proving them by experiment. ‘There were present 
persons of various capacities and tastes, and ample ma- 
terial was provided for the development and display of 
the powers of all. We seated ourselves on all sides of a 
large mahoganv table, furnished with a complete and ex- | 
tensive apparatus, which was soon brought into active, 
employment. Sympathetic relations were quickly pro-' 
duced, at first between those who sat near together; and 
afterwards, by circulating media of communication, be- 
tween those at grenter distances. At length, a chain of 
sensation was established, which united the whole com- | 
pany,so that repeatedly the impulse proceeding from one 





Upon awaking the next morning, | reflected long and 
anxiously upon the occurrences of the night. I am still 
at a loss to explain the rationale of what I experienced : 
and I shall never again be so presumptuous as to dispute 
the possible effects of such subtle and irresistible agen- 
cies. 

I am, sir, very sintcerely yours, 
Marcecius MILKsoP. 





The following is one of the many tributes 
that have come to us in honour of the gifted 


‘author of the poem published in our last num- 


ber entitled the Triumph of Spring. As the 
spontaneous offering of a mind imbued with 
a love of poesy, it will be highly valued by 
the lady whose genius has called it forth— 


THE TRiumenH or Spring. By TENeEvta. 
In the June number of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


This piece of poetry, if the author never writes another, 
entitles her to be classed among those rarely gifted beings 
who erect for themselves monuments in our hearts and af- 
fections that defy the ravages of time. In it are the unmis- 
takable footprints of genius of nocummon order. In the im- 
agery there is exhibited a beautiful play of the imagination 
and the episodical parts are highly beautiful. Ifthe measure 
had been like that of Milton’s Il Pensero, or Goldsmith's 




















pervaded the whole, and the same thoughts were con- | Deserted Village, or Gray's Elegy in 8 Country Church 
ceived, the same sentiments uttered, and the same acts | Yard, the effect on the mind would be little less enchanting 
performed, by all of us with remarkable unanimity at the. than that of those beautiful effusions. In this age when the 
same instant of time. Inthe course of two or three hours press groans beneath the worthless lumber of dulness 
thus passed, manipulation had been occasionally prac- | and insipidity, we hail with delight the bringing up from 
tised upon the table by some of our number, which, from the unfathomable abyss of mind such a “gem of purest 
time to time, had been joined in by others, until we began ray serene.’ I do not offer the incense of flattery at the 
to perceive that the table was visibly influenced. Mys- Muse’s shrine, for [ do not know who is the authoress of 
terious sensibilities seemed to be awakened in it. It « The Triumph of Spring,” but I would say to her she 
thrilled and vibrated to our touch, now approached to our | has the talent of poetic genins committed to her charge, 










persons, and now receded from them, and evidenced as it | 


were a restless activity and a specific volition of its own. 
The apparatus which it supported next hegan to partake 
of the excitement. Many articles moved of their own 
accord, changed places with each other, increased and 
diminished in size, and even multipled or decreased in 
numbers. For a while some of the more cautious doubt- 
ed if these appearances were not delusive : but gradually, 
though rapidly, our impressions of the reality of what we 
saw became more and more vivid and intense, and we 
gave ourselves up to the full conviction and enjoyment of 
the nnusual spectacle. The windows, the lights, the 
mirrors, the various pieces of furniture, were inspired 
with like animation, swayed to and fro in their places, 
and even jostled each other in the mystic movements to 
which they were subjected. At length the walls of the 
room, the ceiling, and the ftoor, confessed the influence of 
the hour, and joined in the exhilarating dance. Nature 
animate and inanimate, linked in strange harmonies, forgot 
the laws of gravitation, and rose superior to the ordinary 
conditions of physical existence. Every thing appeared 
to float, or swim, or fly, unfettered by imperfection of 
any kind. The chairs of some gentlemen withdrew spon- 
taneously from beneath them, while the table in many 
Places elevated its legs, and bestrode their recumbent 
bodies with the air of a conqueror. I retired from the 
scene myself without an effort, even of will, and without 
moving a muscle. I passed from room to room, ascended 
more than one flight of stairs, and found myself at last 
undressed and in bed, without the least consciousness of 
the agency, by which ny locumotion had been effected. 


‘and if she will, she may enter into the joy that awaits 
those who ascend with courage the height of Parnassus. 


Prince George, Va. 





Poticrs of Bem Works. 


_——— 


Sam Suicx’s Wise Saws and Modern Instances. Phil- 
adelphia: Blanchard and Lea. 1853. [From A. Mor- 
ris, 97 Main Street. 





| Sam Slick once more, and as full of fun as ever. The 
| springs of his humour seem far from being worn out: in- 
| deed, the machinery only wants an occasional winding 
| up from Judge Halyburton to go like one of Slick’s own 
clocks. The following piece of drollery will be recog- 
nized as directed at a well-known American diplomatist 
| who formerly represented the United States at the Court 
of St. James. Slick is describing a dinner at that gen- 
tleman’s mansion in London. 

“Lord Dunk Peterborough, or some such name, sat 
along side of me, and took to praisin’ our great nation at 
a great pace. It fairly took me in at first, I didn’t see his 
drift; it was to draw me out, and set me a boastin’ and a 
braggin’ I do suppose. And I fell into the trap before I 
knowed it. 
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“ Arter trottin’' me round a bit, sais he, ‘ Your minister 
is a worthy representative of your glorious country. He 
is a scholar and a gentleman. One of bis predecessors 


did nothing but compare. If you showed him a pack of | 


hounds, they were nothing to what hundreds had in Vir- 
ginia and the Southern States. If a fine tree, it was a 
mere walking-stick to an American one. If a winning 
race-horse, he had half a-dozen that would, as he ex- 
pressed it, walk away from him like nothing ; and so on. 
Well. there was another who could talk of nothing but 
satineties, coarse cotton, the slave trade, and what he used 
to call New England domestics. It is refreshing to find 
your nation so well represented.’ 

* All this was said as civil as you please, you could not 
fault his manner a bit; still I can’t say I quite liked it. 
I knew there was some truth in it; but how little or how 
much I couldn't tell, not bein’ much of a scholar. Thinks 
I to myself, I'm a man more used to givin’ than takin’ 
pokes, and never could keep ’em long without returnin’ 
them with interest. So goon, l’ll see what you areabout, 
and then I rather guess I can take my part with you. 

** Sais he ‘ I’m told his Latin is very pure.’ 

“* It's generally allowed there can’t be no better,’ sais 
I, ‘there is nobody to Cambridge—our Cambridge I 
mean—that can hold a candle to him.’ 

“It’s fully equal,’ sais he, ‘to the generality of the 
monastic Latin of the middle ages.’ 

“T was adrift here: I didn’t like the expression of his 
eye—it looked quizzical ; and I must say, when larned 
subjects come on the carpet, I do feel a little grain streak- 
ed, for fear I shall have to confess ignorance, or have to 
talk and make a fool of myself. Thinks I to myself, if 
his Latin is good, why didn’t he say it was as good as 
what the Latins spoke or wrote, and not stop half-way 
at what Minister used, I am sure, to call the dark ages? 
However, L’ll look quizzical too, and put my best foot out. 

“* As good as that of the middle ages?’ sais 1; ‘why, 
that’s not sayin’ much for it either. Aint he a middle- 
aged man himself? and hasn’t he been at it all his life ?’ 

“* Well, Slick,’ sais he, * that’s uncommon good ; that’s 
one of the best things I’ve heard for a long time, and said 
so innocently too,as if you really meantit. Capital, by 
Jove: Come, I like that amazingly.’ 

“Thinks I to myself, It’s more than I do then; for I 
didn’t understand you, and I don’t know the meanin’ of 
what I said myself. But I'll pay you off bimeby, Master 
Dunk—see if | don’t. 

“ Sais he, lowerin’ his voice, confidential-like, ‘what a 
pity it is that he is a Unitarian!’ 

“ Now, thinks I, my boy, I’ve got vou off dead langua- 
ges in upon livin’ subjects, I’ll play with you as a cat 
does with a mouse, 

*-* He wouldn’t be an honest man, if he wasn’t’ sais I; 
‘he'd be beneath contempt.’ 

“* Well,’ sais he, ‘I never argue about religion, and 
will therefore not pursue the subject farther; but it creates 
a great prejudice here.’ 

“* Religion,’ sais [, ‘ my good friend,’ lockin’ all amazed, 
‘why, what in natur’ has religion todo with it? It has 
neither art nor part in it.’ 

“*Exactly,’ said he, ‘that's the very point. People 
here think a Unitarian little better than an infidel.’ 

“* Then von might,’ sais I, ‘just as well say a Tory 
was an infidel, or a Whig, or a Protectionist, or a Free 
Trader, or anybody else; there would be just as much 
sense in it. I believe in my heart the English will never 
understand us.’ 

“*Pray, may I ask,’ said he, ‘ what you call a Unita- 
rian?’ 

“*Sartainly,’ sais I; ‘ for when folks go to argue, they 
ought first to know what thev are talkin’ about ; todefine 





———— ts, 


their terms, and see they understand each other. 1’li tel] 
you in a few words what a Unitarian is,’ 

“Just then, Minister speaks up, (and it’s a curious 
thing, talk of the devil, and he is sure to heave in sight 
directly.) ‘Pass the wine, Mr. Slick, I'll help myself’ 
‘ And push it on, your Excellency,’ sais 1; ‘but I never 
pass wine—it aint considered lucky in Slickville.’ This 
made a laugh and a divarsion, and I continues : ‘ You see, 
my lord, our general Government is a federal one, exer. 
cisin’ sartain powers delegated to it by the separate States, 
which, with this exception, are independent sovereignties, 
Every State is a unit, and these units form a whole; but 
the rights of the separate States are as sacred as the 
rights of the Government to Washington; and good pat- 
riots every where stand by their own units, and are called 
Unitarians ; while some are for strengthenin’ the general 
Government, at the expense of the individual sovereignty, 
and these are called Federalists; and that’s the long and 
short of the matter. And what on airth religion has to do 
with these nicknames, I don’t know.’ 

“ Sais he, * 1 never knew that before ; I thought Unita- 
rians were a religious sect, being another name for Socj- 
nians, aud | am very glad to hear this explanation.’ 

“ Thinks I, I hope it will do you good; it is as good as 
a middle-aged Latin, at any rate. 

“ After some further talk, sais he, ‘ Your Minister is not 
a very easy man to get acquainted with. Is he a fair 
specimen of the New Englanders? for he is very cold.’ 

“* Here’s at you again, Master Lord Dunk,’ sais] ‘you 
ain’t quite sold yet, though you are bespoke—that’s a 
fact. Well,’ sais I, * he is cold, but that’s his misfortune, 
and not his fault; it’s a wonder to me he aint dead long 
ago. He will never be quite thuwed out. The chill went 
into his marrow.’ 

*“* What chill?’ sais he, ‘is not that his natural manner?’ 

“* How can you ask such a question as that, my lord?’ 
sais I. ‘ When he left College as a young man, he en- 
tered into the ice trade to supply New Orleens with ice, 
and a grand spec he made of it; but it near cost him his 
life. He was a great man to drive business, and if you 
want to drive business with us, you must work yourself. 
He was at the ice lake day and night amost, a handlin’ of 
it; and the last vessel he loaded that year he went in her 
himself. His berth was near the companion-ladder, the 
best berth in the ship, but it jines on to the hold, and the 
chill of that ice cargo, especially when he got into the 
hot climate of New Orleens, so penetrated his jints, and 
limbs and marrow, he bas never been warm since, and 
never will; he tells me it’s extendin’ upwards, and he is 
afeard of his heart.’ 

* Well, he roared right out; he haw-hawed as loud asa 
man cleverly and politely can at a gentleman’s table, 
and sais he, ‘ That is the best contrived story to excuse 
a cold manner I ever heard in my life. It’s capital, upon 
my word!’ ” 


MEMORIALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES JAMES 
Fox. Edited by the Right Honorable Lord John Rus- 
sell, M. P. 2vols. Blanchard and Lea. Philadel- 
phia. [From J. W. Randolph, [21 Main Street. 


Lord John Russell appears in these volumes as the ad- 
ministrator de bonis non of the late Lord Holland, who 
undertook, many years ago, to write the life of his illus- 
trious uncle, and having worked but little at it, handed over 
his materials to Mr. Allen, an habitué of Holland House, 
in whose hands the biography was carried forward for @ 
short period and dropped. The assets, heretofore uned- 
ministered, coming under the care of Lord John Russell, 
he hae performed the duty pertaining to their proper use 
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and disposition after a certain fashion, and the book is 
now complete. Lord John Russell acknowledges its 
« irregular and disjointed appearance,” and certainly we 
do not remember to have seen any work in reading which 
one is so constantly puzzled by the confused signatures 
of the editors. Lord Holland declares himself by his 
initials, ‘V. H.,’ and quotes largely from Horace Wal- 
pole, who is indicated by ‘H. W.’—Mr. Allen is perpetu- 
ally embracing you in brackets—[ ]—and Lord John him- 
self shines upon you with two stars—* *,—so that be- 
tween the four, there is no sort of chance for any contin- 
uous communion with Fox himself—the subject of the 
whole fragmentary compilation. 

The life of Charles James Fox, fairly and fully pre- 
sented to us, would prove a most instructive lesson in 
politics and morals. For years the acknowledged head 
of a great party, he dazzled the world with a genius as 
refulgent as the sun, while he emitted in the social circle 
the rays of a genial bonhommie, in which the gayest and 
wittiest fellows of his time delighted to bask. ‘The ex- 
cellence of his heart and the sincerity of his purpose, 
were unhappily relieved by the dark background of a 
dissolute life, and if, in tracing his career from triumph to 
reverse and from reverse to triumph, we have frequently 
to admire his noble qualities as displayed in either ex- 
treme of fortune, we cannot but deplore the excesses 
which dimmed a name otherwise without reproach. The 
lines which were applied to him, by a cotemporary, were 
yet truthful, despite his foibles— 


A patriot’s even course he steered, 

Mid faction’s wildest storms unmoved. 
By all who marked his course, revered, 
By all who knew his heart, beloved. 


We trust that it will be the task of some future student 
of English politics, to avail himself of the disordered ma- 
terials of the past century to prepare a worthy and philo- 
sophical life of Fox. What Lord John Russell may yet have 
in store for us, we must patiently wait for further vol- 
umes of these “ Memoirs” to learn. 





Tae American Form Book sy Bensamin Tate; to 
which is added a supplement containing forms of deeds 
of Bargain and Sale, lease, trust and release under 
Code of Virginia, ete: by Alexander H. Sands. Rich- 
mond, A. Morris. 1853. 


This new edition of Mr. Tate’s excellent book of forms 
will be welcumed not only by the members of the legal 
profession in Virginia, but also by the community at large. 
Mr. Tate distinctly stated in his preface to the original 
work, that his volume was intended as much or more for 
the use of those not initiated in the mysteries of legal 
formula as for the members of the profession, and the 
contents of the volume amply supported his assertion. 
The “American Form Book” was not a collection of 
precedents like Mr. Chitty’s work on Pleading, where all 
the subtleties of that most complicated of the sciences 
the law, were elucidated and explained for the use of 
those already initiated, but a book containing forms for 
business men, of deeds and other evidences of business 
agreements, to be used in the every-day pursuits of life 
by them, without calling in counsel. It, therefore, ob- 
tained in a short time a very great popularity which it 
deserved fully; and from the time of its publication to 
the present hour, it has been in high favor with every- 
body. The revisal of 1849, however, materially dimin- 





ished its value: the statutory provisions of the Code hav- 
ing undergone so marked an alteration as to render the 
forms given by Mr. Tate in many instances incorrect ; and 
in addition to this, the new legislation made necessary a 
number of new forms, which were of course nowhere to 
be found “in the books.” 

It has been the aim of the present editor, he tells us in 
his Preface, to make those alterations in the forms given 
by Mr. Tate necessary to confoim them to the modifica- 
tions in the Cade, and to supply those which are not 
found in the original work. 

Mr. Sands has accomplished his task with fidelity and 
completeness : all who are acquainted with that gentle- 
man were convinced that such would be the case: and 
now we risk nothiug in saying that the work on our table 
is invaluable to all lawyers and men of business. The 
supplement contains some hundred pages, which is the 
amount of original matter contributed to the new edition 
by the editor, and this alone must be of great use—espe- 
cially valuable to officers, sheriffs, constables, coroners, 
&c., &c. We observe an alteration in the heading of the 
forms of attachments. The words of Virginia are added 
to the caption, and this we consider quite an important 
alteration, inasmuch as it has been seriously questioned 
whether in the old heading, the commonwealth to, &c., greet- 
ing, the omission of the words now supplied did not con- 
stitute a fatal error. 

We are pleased to see this book, and commend it to the 
whole community. The clearness and neatness of the 
typography, and the excellent binding reflect much credit 
on the publisher, 


oe 


Our thanks are due to the authors respectively for 
copies of the following pamphlets— 


An AppreEss oN Femate Epucation. By Daniel 
Chandler, Esq. Mobile, Alabama: Published by Car- 
ver & Ryland. 1853. 

British invasion oF Nortw Carowiya, tn 1776. A 
Lecture, Delivered before the Historical Society of the 
University of North Carolina, Friday, April lst, 1853. 
By Hon. David L. Swain. 

A Discourse, Delivered at the Funeral of Samuel Tay- 
lor, Esq., in the First Presbyterian Church, Richmond, 
Va., 1853. By the Reo. 7. V. Moore. Richmond. 
Chas. H. Wynne, Printer. 1853. 

Mr. Chandler, the author of the first named discourse, 
is an able and accomplished member of the bur of the 
Mobile, whose mind, it is easy to see from his style of 
composition, has not only been trained in the rigid dia- 
lectics of his profession, but stored with the treasures of 
literature and polite learning. His remarks on Female 
Education are full of wisdom, and deserve to be every- 
where read and acted upon. 

The treatise of President Swain is a valuable contri- 
bution to the stores of revolutionary history and reflects 
the highest credit as well upon the Society before which 
it was delivered,as upon the learned author. 

Whenever Mr. Moore conseuts to the publication of a 
sermon or other address which he has pronounced, he 
confers a benefit upon the community at large. The 
present efiort was called forth by the death of an eminent 
lawyer who occupied a great space in the public regard, 
and whose sudden death was deeply lamented by thou- 
sands who knew him not. The Sermon is eloquent and 
thoughtful, and the members of the Bar of Richmond did 
well in causing it to be printed. 
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Nolices of New Works. 


(Jury, 1853, 








Tue OLp House sy tHe River. By the Author of 
“ The Owl-Creek Letters.” New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1853, [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The scene of these pleasant sketches is an “old house,” 
to which resort two philosophic old bachelors, who hav- 
ing, in early life, wept over the loss of the same fair being, 
are bound together by a tie of sympathizing remem- 
brance and regret. They ruralize in couples, pursue to- 
gether aquatic and venatorial sports, haunt the sea side, 
and cast their conjoined sorrows upon the wave, and tell 
each other sad stories of the death of bears, wolves and 
deer. Altogether the book is agreeable enough as a com- 
panion for country excursions, though void of any re- 
markable interest of plot. 


Cyritta. By the Author of “ The Initials.” New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 1853. [From James 
Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


The Baroness Tautphoeus, who we now learn was the 
author of the Initials, is undoubtedly a writer of consid- 
erable power, and in her first story she made a decided 
hit, in a certain faithful delineation of foreign life and 
manners which gave the book value of an extrinsic kind. 
The present novel is a finely-written yet wretchedly-con- 
ceived tule of passion and guilt, clandestine marriages 
and fatal duels, with no moral of any sort that we can 
gather, and a dismal after-effect, which we can only liken 
to the sulphureous odour the devil is supposed to leave 
behind him when he walks out “ at the break of day.” 
We certainly cannot commend CyRiLLa to our readers, 
but we are hopeful that the Baroness Tautphoeus 
will write as well and teach better lessons in domestic 
morals the next time she ventures upon fiction. 


DiscovERIEs AMONG THE Ruixs oF NINEVEH and Ba- 
BYLON: &c.&c. Being the result of a Second Expe- 
dition, undertaken for the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum. By Auster H. Layard, M.P. With Maps. 
Plans and [llustrations. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Quite an animated controversy, about the merits of 
which we know nothing and with which we have certain- 
ly nothing to do, has been going on in New York between 
Putnam and Harper, arising out of the publication of rival 
editions of Mr. Layard’s Second Work on Nineveh. All 
that we can say concerning the edition before us, is that 
it seems to us exceedingly well gotten-up and is offered 
at a very moderate rate to the public. The book is too 
well known to make comment necessary. 


The new and complete edition of the works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, which has been passing through the 
press of Harper & Brothers for some time past, has reach- 
ed its Sixth Volume, which contains his Miscellaneous 
Political Writings and Table Talk. We repeat here 
what we have already said before that this handsome re- 
publication of Coleridge’s entire productions deserves a 
large success. We have not received the 3rd and 4th 
volumes. Will the publishers oblige us by sending them ? 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have also just issued T'he 
Life and Letters of Dr. Olin and Ranke'’s Civil Wars 
and Monarchy in France. The former work is likely to 
prove very acceptable to the large and excellent body of 





ey 
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Christians wo which Dr. Olin belonged, and is full of jn. 
terest even for those who knew nothing of the character 
and services of the subject. Ranke is well known us 
writer on account of his “ History of the Popes,” which 
Macaulay so brilliantly reviewed. His present work 
treats of a very exciting period of French History, and 
will be read with interest. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Company, of Boston, have com. 
menced the publication of an edition of the British Poets, 
which we think is likely to meet with great favour at the 
hands of the public. The first volume, which is now be- 
fore us, embraces the Poems of Gray. The typography 
is really exquisite, quite equal to that of the celebrated 
Aldine Editions of Pickering, which it closely resembles. 
The exceedingly cheap price at which this edition is of. 
fered, will ensure it an extensive sale. Mr. A Morris has 
sent us the volume above mentioned. 


From James Woodhouse, who succeeds to the business 
of the late firm of Nash & Woodhouse, 139 Main Street, 
we have received the Foreign Reviews for the last quar- 
ter and Blackwood for June. The Edinburgh is very read- 
able and reminds us of the day when the brilliant coterie 
of litterateurs who founded it were engaged in supplying 
its articles. The opening paper is on Alison’s recent 
volume, and a more thorough castigation of a literary of- 
fender we have not seen jor many a day. The inflated 
and grandiose style of the Glasgow Herodotus is well 
ridiculed, and his manifold sins of omission and commis- 
sion mercilessly summed up. But the best article in the 
number is that upon Disraeli, of which we cannot pre- 
tend to give an account. Suffice it to say that Young 
Israel is effectually ‘ used up.’ 


Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co., have sent us, through 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street, two new volumes of Bohn’s 
Publications. One belongs to the Antiquarian Library, 
and is entitled * Henry of Huntington’s Chronicle"— 
comprising the History of England from the invasion of 
Cesur to the accession of Henry Il. The other isa 
handsomely printed edition of Miss Bremer’s popular 
novel of “ T'he Home, or Life in Sweden,” to which is 
added “ Strife and Peace” « novelette by the suime au- 
thor. Itis scarcely necessary fur us to say anything of 
“ The Home :” its merits are well known in the United 
States, through the translation of Mary Howitt, that now 
republished, and though it belongs to what has been 
called “the poultry-yard school of literature,” it is still 
worthy of being preserved as one of the best domestic 
stories of the age. 


An Essay on Catcarrous Manurrs. By Edmund Ruf: 
fin. Fifth Edition: Amended and Enlarged. J. W. 
Randolph, 121 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 1853. 


We need say nothing in commendation of this trea- 
tise, fur it is already so well known and so highly valued, 
that praise from any source would add little to its circu- 
lation. Mr Randolph has brought out the present edi- 
tion in excellent style, and offers it to the public at a very 
reasonable price. Let what it teaches be acted upon and 
Virginia will soon blossom as the rose. 





